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PASTORALIA 
Doctrinal Preaching 


REACHING is a species of eloquence and, consequently, 

shares in the general aims and scope of the latter. Briefly we 

may define the object of eloquence as being to persuade. The 
orator pursues practical aims; he is not satisfied to dispel doubt, to 
illumine the mind and to elicit a merely theoretical assent to the 
truth; he aims at a more complete human reaction. He addresses 
himself to the emotions and to the will, and strives to draw from 
them effectual responses. 

When we assert, therefore, that all preaching must be practical, 
we are making no exaggerated claims, but are only drawing a par- 
ticular inference from the essential nature of eloquence. This ad- 
mission, however, must not be construed as implying that there is 
no room for the doctrinal sermon, and that all pulpit discourses 
must deal with moral subjects.2, Such a view would unduly limit 


1“Eloquence is a part of the wider subject of the art of speech, that is, the 
art of expressing, in appropriate language, the thoughts, feelings and wishes of 
the soul. Corresponding to the three functions of language, to instruct, to enter- 
tain or to convince, eloquence, in its fullest sense, embraces every method of 
presenting thought in a way calculated to secure one or other of these objects. 
: Here we will confine ourselves to eloquence in the strict sense of the 
term. This, if we consider the word in itself, is the power to persuade. To 
persuade is to convince by exhortation, or to touch by means of the living word; 
as a matter of fact, to move others to a decision, to guide their wishes and 
desires in a given direction is the object of the orator, and just so far as a 
speech succeeds in this is it a work of eloquence. According to its aim, there- 
fore, we can define eloquence as the art of speaking in such a manner as to win 
over others to a particular point of view.” “The Principles of Eloquence,” p. 17. 
By Nikolaus Schneiniger, S.J. Translated by Joseph Skellon. (London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner & Co.) 

2 We quote from a stimulating article by the Rev. Felix Kelly, who writes 
anent the subject under consideration as follows: “An intelligent layman who 
for several years had enjoyed the ministrations of a faithful talented pastor, 
was heard to make the following comments on his pastor’s ability as a preacher. 
I am much pleased with him as a man and as a preacher, and I have really 
but one fault to find with his preaching; and that is, that he does not preach 
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the sphere of sacred eloquence and would fatally cripple pulpit 
oratory? 

There is no real opposition between doctrinal and practical 
preaching. When we speak of the practical character of preaching, 
we have in mind the end which must be compassed by every ser- 
mon, if it is to be more than a playing with words and a futile 
gratification of intellectual curiosity. A sermon that does not issue 
in some practical result, that does not touch the heart of the hearer 
and that does not move and stimulate the will is not worth the 
effort, however slight it may have been, spent in its composition or 
delivery, and may aptly be likened to a tree covered with luxurious 
foliage, but producing no fruit. In fact it will do little more than 
flatter the vanity of the preacher, while leaving the congregation 
profoundly unsatisfied. The heart interest is paramount in preach- 
ing. Withal, it cannot be set down as the unique and exclusive 
interest. 

The intellectual element may not be excluded from the sermon, 
for it would involve a very serious misunderstanding of the nature 
of man. To play on the emotions and the will, to the neglect of the 
intellect, is a dangerous proceeding and results in evil consequences, 
The plea for practical sermons against doctrinal preaching arises 
from a fundamental misapprehension that, if not corrected, will 
inevitably lead to a decline of pulpit eloquence and an intellectual 
impoverishment of the faithful. 

The good sermon contains intellectual and practical elements in 
the right proportion and harmoniously blended. It seeks to per- 
suade, but by such means that are in accord with human nature. 
It reaches the will through the intellect, and stirs up the emotions 
by a forceful presentation of the truth.® 
doctrine enough; he gives us grand practical sermons, but he fails as a doc- 
trinal preacher.’ From the hearer’s standpoint possibly, the criticism is a just 
one; but as this matter is of vital importance to both preachers and laymen a 
cordial consideration of the subject is worthy of the attention of all who preach 
and all who listen.” The Ecclesiastical Review, October, 1921, p. 405. 

3“The distinction, therefore, which is often sharply drawn between the 
doctrinal and practical in religious instruction is frequently without foundation. 
No public or private presentation of Catholic doctrine can be made without 
some reference to the use man is to make of such facts and principles. They 
all lead up to practical application, else they are dead doctrines. On the other 
hand, teaching or preaching can be truly practical only as it is founded on sound 


Catholic doctrines. All right living must proceed from right thinking and right 
feeling ; it has its roots in these. A preaching of doctrines without reference to 
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DoGMATIC AND MorAL PREACHING 


To divorce morality from dogma is like draining the sap from a 
tree and yet expecting it to live and grow. It is like building a 
lofty edifice without taking any care about laying a solid and strong 
foundation. To be effective and to produce permanent results every 
exhortation must grow out of a dogmatic premise in which it is 
deeply rooted and from which it draws its vital energy. Virtue 
cannot stand by itself; it must lean upon truth. Pure moralizing is 
as unprofitable as threshing empty straw; it will ever be barren of 
lasting effects.* 

What we need, in our days, is not so much application of moral 
laws to concrete circumstances, as inspiration that gives moral 
power to perform the known duty and that sustains us in the 
moment of temptation. The inspiration and the moral energy to 
live a life in conformity with the dictates of Christian morality we 
can only derive from a profound realization of Christian truth. It 
is unwise and inexpedient, therefore, to dissociate morality from 
dogma in popular instructions on the plea that our preaching must 
be practical. In fact, preaching of that type which ignores dogma 
is eminently unpractical.° 


human conduct, or as to the way man is to appropriate them, is but shaking 
off dry leaves from a withered tree: they fall lifeless and without effect. A 
reaching of so-called practical sermons without mention of the doctrines under- 
ying all correct living is worse still. It is a mere jangle of meaningless 
phrases, if there be no recognition of those principles which the Wisest of all 
moral teachers has given to the world.” L. c., p. 410. 

“The preaching of doctrine, then, is essential. Truth is the source of life. 
And doctrine is the effort to reach clear thought as to the person and work of 
Christ. The loss of clear, positive convictions as to Christ must in the end be 
the wreck of morals. Doctrine has to do with the strength of the Christian 
life. It is inseparable from firm convictions and pure emotion and masterful 
will. Strong convictions come from clear views. Clear views mean that the 
facts and truths of Scripture have distinct form, and this is doctrine. The will 
acts upon convictions and is moved by feeling. So the whole religious life 
depends upon Christian doctrine, properly understood. The Gospel, then, and 
the human mind both demand the teaching of Christian doctrine. It is a mis- 
reading of life to interpret the popular dislike of dogma as indifference to the 
great truths of God and the soul of man. No questions are so perennial as 
those of religion. No person is so thoroughly alive, present in the life of the 
world, as the person of Jesus Christ.” Arthur S. Hoyt, “The Preacher,” p. 312. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company.) 

5In a recent number of the Ecclesiastical Review we find a strange attack 
upon doctrinal preaching which is plainly due to a curious misapprehension. 
to which we will revert in the course of this article. The author disapproves of 
_ the subject-matter treated by the apostles of Outdoor Preaching and attributes 

the failure of the movement to the emphasis placed on doctrinal topics. Among 
other things he writes: “It is obvious from this alone that Jesus Christ did 
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Psychology teaches us that resolutions which are not based on 
clear ideas have no value. They are like cut flowers which have 
but an ephemeral life. The same is true of moral passion and enthu- 
siasm which have no intellectual background. They quickly burn 
themselves to ashes and leave nothing behind them. If we wish to 
get consistent moral action from men, we must first enlighten their 
reason and make them see that such a course of conduct is neces- 
sary and salutary. We must supply them with powerful motives 
and explain to them the sanctions of the moral law. The moment 
we touch upon motives and sanctions we are on dogmatic ground.’ 

The weakness of modern ethical teaching lies precisely in this, 
that it has no great inspiring and compelling truths to offer to 
which it might attach its moral formulas. For this reason they re- 
main beautiful and attractive speculations, but are not translated. 
into life. By eliminating dogma from our preaching we should 
surrender the advantageous position which we have in this matter, 
and lessen the power of appeal that Christian morality carries with 


not preach learned dogmatic discourses to the people; the illiterate poor would 
be unable to follow any but the simplest moral teaching. . . . The Sermon 
on the Mount contains the gist of the teaching of Christ; but it contains moral 
and not dogmatic teaching. . . . The line of argument is that Jesus Christ 
relied almost entirely upon moral instruction in public to draw men unto His 
Eternal Father. This, then, being the method employed by the Master, His 
disciples of our own times would do well to imitate it. . . . I will say no 
more concerning the Scriptural warrant for sermons on moral in preference to 
dogmatic subjects. . . . Preach the Gospel to the poor, attract the people 
to the Catholic Church by earnest lives and burning words and then instruct 
them in the Mysteries of the faith; when the heart has been prepared, then the 
intellect will more readily absorb, and tenaciously adhere to. . . . It is a 
growing conviction from experience that the man in the street is touched not 
by logic but by sentiment.” Joseph Butler, “Outdoor Lecture or Sermon?” 
June, 1922. Whoever reads the article will be struck by the quaint mixture of 
truth and fallacy which it presents. We deem it our duty to join issue with the 
author, because we regard his observations as misleading and capable of doing 
some harm. 

® Let us listen to an old authority on this matter; Dr. Hugh Blair writes: 
“The end of all preaching is to persuade men to become good. Every sermon, 
therefore, should be a persuasive oration, Not but that the preacher is to 
instruct and to teach, to reason and to argue. All persuasion, as I showed 
formerly, is to be founded on conviction, The understanding must always be 
applied to, in the first place, in order to make a lasting impression on the heart: 
and he who would work on men’s passions, or influence their practice, without 
first giving them just principles, and enlightening their minds, is no better 
than a mere declaimer. He may raise transient emotions, or kindle a passing 
ardor, but can produce no solid or lasting effect. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that all the preacher’s instructions are to be of the practical kind, 
and that persuasion must ever be his ultimate object. It is not to discuss some 
abstruse point, that he ascends the pulpit; it is not to illustrate some metaphysi- 
cal truth, or to inform men of something new which they never heard before; 
but it is to make better men; it is to give them, a once, clear views and persuasive 
impressions of religious truth.” “Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres.” 
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it. Supernatural morality must be built upon the rock of super- 
natural truth; it must securely rest upon dogma. All writers on 
sacred eloquence agree in this matter. As one out of many wit- 
nesses we cite the Reverend Thomas J. Potter, who writes: “It is 
evident that the great Christian truths must ever furnish the surest 
foundation on which to build up the moral discourse, since these 
truths contain an inexhaustible source of most useful instruction, 
of most pious affections, and of most holy and generous resolutions, 
for him who makes them the subject of his earnest and prayerful 
meditation. The more intimately we appreciate these great truths, 
the more holy we become; and it is impossible to consider them in 
the spirit of faith without reproaching ourselves with our failings, 
without feeling ourselves more powerfully moved to the practice of 
virtue. These truths are, as we have just said, the surest founda- 
tion of the moral discourse, since they contain at once the motive, 
the sanction, and the example, for the practice of virtue; whilst, at 
the same time, they cause us to feel most intimately its hidden charm 
in teaching us the beauty and the advantage of abnegation, of 
suffering, of humiliation, and even of death.” 


The need, then, both of inspiration and motivation, compels the 
moral preacher to fall back upon dogma. How can he terrify the 
sinner and prevail on him to relinquish his wicked ways, if he 
neglects to bring home the dogma of hell? How can he arouse 
sorrow for sin and create a contrite heart in the breast of the trans- 
gressor, if he does not take pains to dwell feelingly and persuasively 
on the stirring dogma of the atonement of Christ? Truly, if he 
renounces dogma, the preacher robs himself of the most powerful 
and efficacious means for the conversion of the sinner.® 


™The Pastor and his People,” p. 40. (Dublin, James Duffy.) 


8“C’est dans plusieurs prédicateurs un étrange écart de ne jamais traiter que 
des sujets de morale, sans expliquer le dogme. C'est batir en Pair que de procé- 
der ainsi: la morale a son fondement et sa sanction dans le dogme; sans lui, elle 
nest qu’une morale philosophique, dénuée d’authorité et de vie; étayée par lui, 
elle prend une majesté imposante et sainte; Dieu la commande, Véternité la sancti- 
onne, Jésus Christ la consacre par ses exemples, et ses mysteres la persuadent 
mieux que tous les raisonnements. Aussi tous les grands maitres de la prédica- 
tion se sont-ils attachés au dogme? C'est dans la région sublime des mystéres, 
que l'on a vu planer les aigles de la chaire; cest dans ces vastes réservoirs qu’ils 
ont puisé les eaux abondantes de Véloquence sacrée; c’est dans ce saint des saints, 
qu’entrant comme le grand-prétre de Vancienne loi, ils ont chercheé ses oracles 
que les populations émues et saisies écoutaient comme la voix de Dieu méme, et 
Cest au contraire pour avoir négligé la partie doctrinale et mystérieuse, pour 
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THE DANGER OF EXCLUSIVELY MoRAL PREACHING 


The young priest, particularly, will expose himself to serious 
dangers if he confines his preaching to moral subjects. He is likely 
to weary his hearers. There is nothing that irritates more than 
reiterated exhortations and admonitions without sufficient and 
compelling motivation. His lack of experience will betray him into 
false emphasis and gross exaggerations, which in their turn will 
build up false consciences or produce discouragement. 


He will gain the impression that moral preaching is easy and 
begin to neglect the preparation of his sermons. From that moment 
on, things will go from bad to worse. His preaching will become 
shallow, superficial and tedious. There will be much thundering 
against real or imaginary abuses. Gradually, he will drift into the 
dreariest commonplaces and the most insipid verbosity. The doc- 
trinal sermon will save him from these pitfalls; because doctrinal 
preaching requires careful preparation and unremitting study.° 

There is another danger that besets the path of the moral preacher. 
It is this; that his preaching imperceptibly develop into ordinary 
scolding, or that it glide into sensationalism. But if the sermon is 
shot through with doctrinal elements, it will be lifted into a higher 
plane and its general tone will be more elevated and dignified. The 
pulpit that rings only with fierce and violent denunciations of the 
evils of the day, and that reéchoes only to the blasting condemna- 
tions of parochial abuses, does not inspire the faithful with a love 
for the Church and may fill the more critical and cultured with posi- 


s’étre trop attachés & la partie morale et humaine, que plusieurs prédicateurs 
modernes ont manqué le vrai but de Vinstruction chrétienne, celui denrichir la 
morale par le dogme et le dogme par la morale. Traité de la Prédication,” p. 60. 
Par un Supérieur de Séminaire (Paris, Lecoffre et Cie). 


® The always practical Canon Keatinge has this to say: “When you ask me 
what you must preach, I answer you by asking another question: ‘What do 
you know?’ Preach that, and not what you do not know: Take what you know 
and out of the things you know best, select what will be most helpful to your 
people. You are not bound to the Sunday Gospel, neither are you bound to 
draw a moral or to end with a blessing, valuable as. these things are in their 
place. What does the young priest know best? Usually the dogmatic theology 
lectures have occupied the chief part of his time in the seminary. That being 
so, he would naturally incline to instruction, rather than exhortation. ; 
Subjects of the hortatory class are apt to lead the young unpracticed preacher 
to waste himself in vaporings and become a mere windbag.” “The Priest, His 
Character and His Work,” p. 174. (New York, Benziger Brothers.) 
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tive aversion. Preaching of that description can hardly be called 
breaking the bread of doctrine to the faithful. 

Very much to the point Bishop Moriarty writes: “It is usual 
for pastors of souls to make occurring abuses the subject of their 
Sunday discourses. The practice is an excellent one, but we must 
guard against its abuses; we must take care not to be content with 
reproving some evildoers and neglect the exposition of the Christian 
doctrine which will teach them to do well.”*° At another occasion, 
he writes in a similar strain: “We must not suppose that a few 
observations on existing or occurring abuses will fulfil the obliga- 
tion of Sunday preaching. It is obvious from the words of the law, 
that more is required. We must give doctrinal and moral in- 
struction.” 

The drawbacks and dangers incident to moral preaching are 
alluded to by Dr. Fr. J. Hall in a passage in which he pleads for a 
thorough study of theology. “Again,” he says, “the technical tyro 
in theology, having never grasped the rich value and bearing of 
the truths which theological formulas merely define in themselves, 
cannot teach these truths satisfyingly or persuasively to his people. 
Sooner or later he discovers this to be the case, and is in danger 
of abandoning the labor altogether. His preaching gravitates to 
moral truisms, and even to secular topics of the hour. Many a 
sensational preacher is made to be such by his never having realized 
the meaning of the Gospel, or its absorbing interest and value when 
practically exhibited. No doubt the laity often complain of dog- 
matic preaching. But the reason is clear. The dogmatic preaching 
which they usually receive is abstract preaching. They are never 
led on to grasp and value dogma in its bearing on duty and their 
personal and spiritual interests. True preaching is both dogmatic 
and practical. Every sermon should either set forth doctrine in its 
bearing on life, or base practice upon the fundamental truths which 
account for its obligation and necessity.’’? 


10“Allocutions to the Clergy and Pastorals,” p. 11. (Dublin, Browne and 
Nolan.) 

117. ¢., p. 115. 

12“Tntroduction to Dogmatic Theology,” p. 224. (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co.) We adduce another witness in behalf of our contention, Dr. 
Phillips Brooks is in thorough accord with us as the following passage shows: 
“The preachers that have always held and moved men have always preached 
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THE EXAMPLE OF THE LORD AND THE APOSTLES 


The claim that our Lord and the Apostles preached only moral 
sermons cannot be sustained. Even if we restrict our investigation 
to the Synoptic Gospels we come to the conclusion that the Master 
interspersed His practical discourses with occasional and pertinent 
doctrinal references to His Divinity, the Fatherhood of God, 
Divine Providence, the Last Judgment and eternal punishment. 
His discourses, however, as reported by St. John, offer an abundant 
doctrinal harvest.** 

The few sermons of the Apostles recorded in the Acts mostly 
begin with the declaration of a dogmatic fact and draw from it 
appropriate practical and moral conclusions. Thus St. Peter 
opens his pentecostal discourse with a clear statement of the dogma 
of the Resurrection of Christ.** 

The Epistles which were addressed to the faithful and, in all like- 
lihood, contain a résumé of the Apostolic preaching, are replete 
with doctrine. In view of this it is plainly an exaggeration to say 
that Christ and the Apostles preached only moral sermons. Such 
a proceeding would have been in evident contradiction with the 
emphatic insistence of Christ on the necessity of belief as the prime 
condition of entrance into the kingdom. 





doctrine. No exhortation to a good life that does not put behind it some truth 
as deep as eternity can seize and hold the conscience. Preach doctrine, preach 
all the doctrine that you know, and learn forever more and more. But preach 
it always not that men may believe it, but that men may be saved by believing it. 
So it shall be alive and not dead. So men shall rejoice in it, not deny it; so 
they shall feed on it at your hands, as on the bread of life, solid and sweet, and 
claiming for itself the appetite of man which God made for him. “Lectures on 
Preaching,” p. 129 (Yale). ' 

18 Some make much stronger claims for the Synoptics; thus, for example, 
the Rev. Felix Kelly. This is his view: “The strongest doctrinal sermon ever 
preached is well known as the Sermon on the Mount. It is overflowing with 
the essence of Christian truth and doctrine. The Great Teacher here lays the 
foundation of that system of religion He is to proclaim; and not only does He 
lay the foundation, but He builds up a grand superstructure, which, for sym- 
metry, solidity, and beauty, has never been equalled in all the philosophies of 
the ages. hile it is intensely doctrinal, full of instruction upon which the 
great truths of Christianity are based, it is recognized the world over as the 
most practical of discourses.” L. c. 


14 Acts ii. 22-36. 
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An EXAMPLE OF THE VITAL RELATION OF DoGMA TO CHRISTIAN 
PRACTICE 


The dogma of the Incarnation, at first blush, may seem to be of 
purely speculative import and without any direct relevancy for prac- 
tical life; yet upon closer examination it proves to have the most 
important bearings on conduct. As a matter of fact, this one doc- 
trine has changed entirely the attitude of man to God and revolu- 
tionized the relations of man to man. Out of the dogma of the 
Son of God made an equal of man and assuming the humble garb 
of our carnal nature sprung forth as its fairest blossoms charity 
and chastity. 

Nothing compels so much love of God as contemplation of the 
mystery of God’s wonderful self-abasement. As the warm rays of 
the sun make the plants burst forth into leaf and blossom, so the 
thought of the Incarnation forces the human heart to break out into 
love. “Caritas Christi urget nos.” 


As to chastity, nothing will make men abhor carnal defilement so 


much as the consideration that they are degrading the flesh which 
by marvelous condescension has been elevated to the most intimate 
union with the Godhead. 


Without the insistent preaching of the dogma of the Incarnation 
the foundation will slip away from these two highly prized virtues 
of Christian life. Charity and chastity derive their vital energy 
from the doctrine of the Incarnate Word. Only on this soil do they 


grow to their full measure and expand to their most entrancing 
beauty.*® 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


15“And so, as every heathen vice was the direct product of idolatry, every 
Christian virtue is the direct result of the Christian revelation as we have con- 
sidered it. Morality to the Christian bears a constant reference to the dogma 
of the Incarnation, lives by it, and perishes when severed from it. . . . But 
let us take especially Charity, since, inasmuch as it unites with God, it becomes 
as it were the informing power or soul of all other virtues, without which 
none of them can merit eternal life, and so is the proper mark and character of 
the Christian. Now everywhere this habit of charity in the Apostolic writings 
is referred back to the example of Christ in becoming man for us. John iii. 16; 
xiii. 34; xv. 13; 1 John iv. 9-11; iii. 16; Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. v.13.) . . . And 
I will take next the virtue of moral purity, because it was one almost as little 
known to the heathen world as charity. It was here that the degradation of 
man was most complete. In the mass of men the body had made the mind its 
subject, and men had become the slaves of sensual enjoyment. Qn the other 
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hand, and as a reaction from this, the highest philosophy denied that the bod 
was a part of man and asserted that the real man was the reasonable soul whic 
used the body as an instrument. But here from the opposite side, it dishonored 
the body, for an instrument is but a means to an end and has no intrinsic value, 
Now the Son of God, by assuming a human body, consecrated the body for 
ever; by taking it, as well as the soul, into indivisible union with His Godhead, 
He showed it to be a part of human nature which has its own intrinsic value and 
dignity. And His disciples inculcated the virtue of moral purity as based upon 
the Incarnation and its result, union with God. . . . And so, as a part of 
this teaching Christians were told, “the body is for the Lord, and the Lord for 
the body. . . . Know you not that your bodies are members of Christ. . . , 
Know you not that your body is the temple of the Holy Spirit.” ... (1 Cor. 
vi. 13-20.) This is the ever-abiding source of Christian purity; and the fixing 
of this doctrine with all its consequences in the minds and hearts of men was of 
itself a moral revolution. It is the direct result of the Incarnation, and not only 
grew out of it at first, but rests for ever upon it.” T. W. Alies, “The Forma- 
tion of Christendom,” vol. 1; p. 119. (London, Longmans, Green and Co.) 
From this it appears how Christian morality is shorn of its strength and 
beauty if its organic relation with Christian dogma is lost sight of or what is 
much worse and more deplorable, deliberately set aside and purposely ignored. 





THE TABERNACLE IN THE WILDERNESS 


By JosEpH Huss.etn, S.J., Ph.D. 


One of the most memorable events in the history of labor is that 
wherein God Himself deigned to act as architect and designer, and 
to instruct in His craft each of the skilled workers engaged in 
carrying out the divine commands. I refer, of course, to the build- 
ing of the Tabernacle by the children of Israel, during the first year 
of their wanderings in the wilderness. It was then that God 
appointed Beseleel, the son of Uri, to construct for Him that mar- 
vel of workmanship which is described with such loving detail in 
the Book of Exodus. Nothing is omitted by the inspired writer, 
down to the very snuffers of the lamps and “the vessels where the 
snuffngs were to be put out, of the purest gold” ;* down even to 
“the hanging in the entry of the court, and the little cords, and the 
pins thereof.”* Nothing ever so slight that it might not be made 
worthy of the Lord by purity of material, loving skill and loyal 
devotion, and so attract His divine regard. 

The plan to be followed was no other than that shown to Moses 
on the mount. Aided by the skilled artificers in the Israelitic 
camp, and personally guided and inspired by the divine Architect, 
Beseleel, the master craftsman selected by God Himself, was to 
provide all that would be needed for the fitting worship of the 
twelve tribes during their long years of wandering. Referring to 
him and his force of trained laborers, such as we could nowhere 
find to-day, the Lord said to Moses: 


I have filled him with the spirit of God, with wisdom and understanding, 
and knowledge in all manner of work, to devise whatsoever may be artificially 
made of gold, and silver, and brass, of marble and precious stones, and variety 
of wood. And I have given him for his companion Ooliab, the son of Achisa- 
mech of the tribe of Dan. And I have put wisdom in the heart of every skilful 
man, that they may make all things which I have commanded them.® 


Not merely were the divine plans to be faithfully followed, but 
God, as we see, put wisdom into the hearts of the artificers, that 


1 Exodus xxxvii. 23. 
2? Exodus xxxix. 40. 
3 Exodus xxxi. 3-6. 
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they might worthily accomplish their great task and surround with 
becoming dignity and splendor the sacerdotal ceremonies and the 
public worship of the people. So also was the work carried out to 
the last detail: 


Beseleel, therefore, and Ooliab, and every wise man, to whom the Lord gave 
wisdom and understanding, to know how to work in their crafts, made the 
things that are necessary for the uses of the sanctuary, and which the Lord 
commanded.¢ 


Does this seem unworthy of the divine condescension? He who 
would think so has never meditated profoundly upon the life of the 
Word Incarnate and on the veiled glories of the Godhead hidden 
beneath the workman’s trappings of Him whom men took to be 
the carpenter Joseph’s Son, a Nazarean craftsman. That taber- 
nacle which the sons of Israel were to erect in the desert, that ark 
of the covenant and the oracle /above it, whence God was to speak, 
were all but foreshadowings of the Christian sanctuaries through- 
out the world, where the same Christ would dwell, veiled anew 
under sacramental species. Perhaps these truths may help us to 
understand and appreciate more fully the delight with which the 
Scripture lovingly dwells upon every minutest detail, in material 
and workmanship, as it recounts the building of the temple which 
God had planned and all the preparations made for those sacred 
services that were but figures and symbols of the great realities 
to come. 

Gladly, both men and women, at the divine call, heaped up even 
to excess their offerings of bracelets, earrings, vessels of gold and 
precious jewels, rich cloth and skins dyed in varied colors, metal 
of silver and brass, oil and spices and setim wood, and whatever 
valuable material was needed for the task. The multiplicity of arts. 
and the perfection attained in them by these humble craftsmen may 
well arouse our wonder. And all this, be it remembered, was ac- 
complished almost fifteen hundred years before our Christian era.’ 


The structure to be erected was a portable temple, which was to 


form the center of the encampment so long as the cloud of the 
Lord hung over the tabernacle and the people were at rest, but 


4Exodus xxxvi. 1. 
5 Exodus xxv-xxxi, xxxv-xl, 
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could be taken up and carried in theirs midst when the cloud 
removed and the children of Israel again “went forward by their 
troops,” six tribes going in advance and six tribes following after it. 

In its general plan it consisted of a great open court, one hundred 
cubits in length and fifty in width, enclosed by pillars of setim wood 
set in bases of brass. The pillars were crowned with silver capitals 
and garnished with silver plates. From them were suspended 
finely wrought curtains screening the court. The entrance was 
covered by a beautiful hanging of “twenty cubits of violet and 
purple, and scarlet twice-dyed, and fine twisted linen, with em- 
broidered work.” Such was the brilliant handiwork which the 
Jewish women, as well as the men, were able to perform. Within 
the court, east of the entrance, was the altar of holocaust, covered 
with brass. Rings were attached to this, so that brass-plated bars 
could be passed through them and the altar borne on the shoulders 
of the men when the hosts of Israel decamped. Similar provisions 
were made for other weighty articles devoted to the temple service. 
There, too, was set the brazen laver, and beyond it was the taber- 
nacle proper, the dwelling of God. 

The tabernacle was divided into the Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies. Its entire structure consisted of a frame-work of boards, 
each ten cubits in length and overlaid with gold, the gold-covered 
boards fitting into sockets of silver at the base. They were then 
joined by mortises at the side, and golden rings were fastened to 
them, so that bars, covered with plates of gold, could be passed 
through the rings to steady the structure. It was further sus- 
tained by buttresses. A precious veil, of many colors, “wrought 
with embroidered work, and goodly variety,” divided this structure 
into the Holy Place, or sanctuary, and the Holy of Holies. It 
hung suspended from four pillars of setim wood that had been 
overlaid with gold, their capitals being wrought of gold and their 
bases of silver. | 

In the part constituting the Holy Place, the sanctuary outside of 
the veil, was the altar of incense, overlaid with purest gold and a. 
crown of gold round about it. There, too, was the six-branched 
candlestick, “of beaten work of the finest gold.” From the golden 
shafts came out the branches, each with its cups and bowls and 
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lilies. Seven lamps of gold were set upon the candlestick. In this 
same place was the table of shewbread, with its twelve loaves of 
proposition, always to be kept there, that were a figure of the 
Eucharist. Like all else it was rich in gold, with a ledge of gold, 
a polished gold crown, and over this a smaller crown of gold. 

Behind the veil was the Holy of Holies, the sanctuary of sanctu- 
aries. Into the Holy Place the priests might enter daily, but into 
the Holy of Holies the High Priest alone was permitted to set his 
foot, and even he only once in the entire year. Here, in this most 
sacred abode, was the ark of the covenant, overlaid with purest gold, 
within and without. Round about it was a golden crown, and over 
it the propitiatory, known also as the oracle or mercy seat. On 
either side of the propitiatory, this throne of the living God, were 
the two cherubim, of beaten gold, their wings outspread and cover- 
ing the oracle, their faces turned towards it and looking one towards 
the other. Of this the Lord had promised Moses: 


Thence will I give orders, and will speak to thee over the propitiatory; and 
from the midst of the two cherubim, which shall be upon the ark of the testi- 
mony, all things which I will command the children of Israel by thee.® 

Let us now enter the tabernacle with the priests. As we look 
about us, the walls at first present to our eyes one unbroken gleam 
of gold, with a line of silver at the base, except where, straight 
before us, the rich and multi-colored curtain divides the tabernacle, 
or where the walls of gold are clouded by the blue wreaths of 
waited incense or softly reflect the light of the many lamps. But 
as our glance slowly follows a drift of incense curling upward from 
a golden vessel, a new revelation awaits us. It is the marvel of 
the immense curtains or tapestries, skilfully inwrought, beautiful in 
violet, purple and scarlet twice-dyed, diversified with embroidery, 
that form the ceiling of this wonderful house of God. Protecting 
the tapestries from without, are still other curtains, woven of goats’ 
hair, which, in turn, are covered with the dyed skins of rams. 
Lastly, presented directly to the inclemencies of the weather, ward- 
ing off the showers of rain and the beatings of the storm, are 
violet covered skins that complete the tabernacle roof. 

But more wonderful still were the vestments of Aaron, the 


6 Exodus xxv. 22. 
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High Priest, in which he ministered before the Lord, attended by 
his sons, arrayed too in fine linen tunics, “and girdles and miters 
for glory and beauty.” Thin plates of gold were drawn into 
threads, and then twined with the woof of “violet and purple and 
scarlet twice-dyed, and fine twisted linen” to make the ephod of the 
High Priest. In each side of this was set an onyx stone, “closed in 
gold” and graven with the names of the children of Israel, six 
names on one stone and six on the other, “the work of an engraver 
and the graving of a jeweler.” Similar to the ephod in workman- 
ship was the rational of judgment, with embroidered work of 
diverse colors. In this were four rows of precious stones. The 
first row contained a sardius, a topaz and an emerald; the second 
a carbuncle, a sapphire and a jasper; the third a ligurius, an agate 
and an amethyst; the fourth a chrysolite, an onyx and a beryl, all 
set in gold, and on each was inscribed the name of one of the twelve 
tribes, that Aaron might bear them on his breast before the Lord. 

All of violet was the tunic of the ephod, with woven border about 
the neck, and pomegranates of varied colors at the feet, and little 
bells of purest gold between the pomegranates, that the sound 
thereof might be heard as the High Priest went in and out of the 
sanctuary in the sight of the Lord. His tunic was bound by a rich 
girdle of embroidered work. But on the head of Aaron was the 
miter, resplendent with its plate of sacred veneration, of purest gold, 
fastened with a violet fillet, and on the plate, hanging down over 
the forehead of the High Priest, was engraven this dedication: 
“The Holy of the Lord.” 

By divine prescription there was made also “the holy oil of 
unction,” blending in definite proportions the chosen spices of 
myrrh, and cinnamon, and calamus, of cassia, and olive, “an oint- 
ment compounded after the art of the perfumer.” With this the 
tabernacle and its sacred vessels, and Aaron and his sons were 
anointed, but no man might presume to use for his own delight 
this ointment, since it was sacred to the Lord. None other might 
be made of the same composition. So too a special incense was 
to be composed, in equal weight, of stacte, onycha, galbanum and 
frankincense, “well tempered together and pure,” reserved to the 
Lord alone, that an odor “worthy of sanctification” might ascend 
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unto Him. “What man soever shall make the like, to enjoy the 
smell thereof, he shall perish out of his people.”* And there was 
also given the purest oil of olives, beaten with a pestle, “that a 
lamp may burn always in the tabernacle of the testimony, without 
the veil that hangs before the testimony.”* 

What a glory and glow and richness of colors! What a wealth 
and profusion of silver, and gold, and precious stones; of violet and 
purple, and scarlet twice-dyed! What a sweetness of incense and 
ointment compounded of richest perfumes and spices, all the arts 
of the perfumer employed in the service of God! What a precious- 
ness and conscientiousness of work, even to the smallest details, to 
the little chains, the hooks and rings of gold in Aaron’s vestment. 
Nothing is deemed too insignificant for mention in Holy Writ. 

It is true that God’s special assistance was here given to skilled 
labor, working out His designs; yet it is true also that labor has 
everywhere attained to its highest reaches and found its. greatest 
perfection and loftiest inspiration in the service of religion. The 
Gothic cathedrals of the Middle Ages could never be repeated to- 
day because each humble craftsman who toiled upon them was an 
artist skilled to give expression to his own ideals in glass, wood, 
stone or metal. His soul was put into his work, his joy and skill 
and devotion, until every detail was instinct with the life of its 
maker, and the towering minister rose as the voice of a people mag- 
nifying God in a mighty song of homage and of praise, a song full 
of gladness and glory, a civic symphony that should not die upon 
the empty air. Mere skill and scientific workmanship might strive 
to imitate but never could reproduce these wonders of art, the 
handiwork of generations of humble but happy laborers. 

To create a great and distinctive national art we must again be- 
come a deeply and sincerely believing people. Even pagan religions 
contained at least broken reflections of the truth and blurred 
remembrances of primal revelation. But the full consecration of 
labor and art, combined in one, and their sublimest achievements 
can be attained again only in the sole worship of God in spirit and 


7 Exodus xxx. 37. 
8 Exodus xxvii. 20, 21. 
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in truth which the Church—One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic— 

- . rd the world. Such is the important social lesson of 
e tabernacle built in the wilderness, after th ) 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. ScHumacuer, D.D. 


The Omission of the Three Kings in St. Matthew’s 
Genealogy 


It has been shown in. a previous article’ that St. Matthew’s 
proof for the Messianic dignity of Jesus centers in the numerical 
symbolism of 3 x 14; 1. ¢., in the fact that his genealogy consists 
of three times fourteen members, thus verifying a Jewish tradition 
which recognizes Him as Messias who bears the characteristic 
genealogical mark 3 x 14. 

But a comparison of St. Matthew’s genealogy with the Old Tes- 
tament tables of generations (cf. 1 Chron. ili. 11, 12; 4 Kings, 
vil. 24 f., x1. 2; Chron. xxvi. 1) reveals an embarrassing situa- 
tion: the statement of the Gospel-writer (1. 8): “Joram autem 
genuit Oziam” does not agree with the records of the Old Testa- 
ment. According to these we should expect the following genea- 
logical descent: Joram, Ochozias, Joas, Amasias, Ozias (Ozias 
being identical with Azarias of 1 Chron. iii. 12, cf. Isaias i. 1). 
In other words, the Gospel omits three names between Joram and 
Ozias. And it was only by this omission that St. Matthew could 
obtain fourteen members between David and the exile; otherwise 
he would have had to register seventeen names and his whole argu- 
mentation would have been null and void. 


A GRAVE DIFFICULTY 


Hence the historical trustworthiness of St. Matthew and the 
value of his emphatic argumentation with three times fourteen is at 
stake if the omission cannot be explained satisfactorily. No won- 
der this delicate passage has been constantly quoted as one of the 
most striking illustrations that inspiration fails to guarantee the 
absolute truth and inerrancy of the Scriptures. Nor is the problem 
made easier by consoling those who crave an explanation with the 


1Tue Homiretic AND PastoraL Review, April, 1922. 
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witticism of St. Chrysostom: “I leave it to you to investigate why 
the Evangelist left out the three Kings in the middle division. It 
is not necessary to solve every difficulty to you lest you might 
become listless’ (Hom. i. 1). 


MopERN COMMENTATORS 


Most modern commentators are here in accord only in confusion. 
Bruce’ ventures the rather meaningless opinion: “It is not to be 
supposed that the Evangelist was at all concerned to make sure 
that no link in the line was omitted. His one concern would be to 
make sure that no name appeared that did not belong to the line.” 
It is impossible to accept such carelessness and superficiality on the 
part of St. Matthew in his proof of the fundamental theme of his 
Gospel: the Messianity of Jesus. Nor dared St. Matthew presup- 
pose such naive simplicity and ignorance on the part of his readers 
as to try duping them with an untrue, artificial catalogue. Bruce’s 
“conjectural” solution does not offer any comfort*: “The hy- 
pothesis of inadvertence or error in consulting the text of the Old 
Testament, favored by some modern commentators, is not to be 
summarily negatived on the ground of an a prior theory of 
inerrancy. It is possible that in reading I Chron. iii. 11 in the 
Septuagint the eye leaped from ’Oyofias to "Ofi/as and so led to 
the omission of it and the two following names.” He concludes 
with the confession of hopelessness: “No certainty, indeed, is 
attainable on the matter.’”* 

Practically the same opinion is held by Allen’: Matthew omitted 
“unconsciously the three intervening kings,” or, perhaps, the copy 
of the Septuagint used by St. Matthew, already contained the 
mistake. 

Klostermann® admits this much: that the writer who penned 
Matt. i. 17 cannot have assembled the fourteen members artificially. 
He must have found them already in existence. But as to the real 
origin of the fourteen members in the middle part of the genealogy 

2“Expositor’s Greek Testament,” i. 63. 
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5 International Critical Comm., 
8 Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Ww. Ti. 1%. 
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he indulges in similar vagaries as Bruce: either the writer of St. 
Matthew’s source listed them arbitrarily or they are due to an error 
of sight, by which the original author of the genealogy leaped from 
’"Oxyotlas to Ofias. He rejects as a worthless excuse the old ex- 
planation of Julius Africanus: that the three kings are left out 
because of their wickedness, pointing out rightly that other kings, 
expressly mentioned in the genealogy, had no better reputation. 

For J. Weiss’ there is no doubt that the omission is to be con- 
sidered as an “artificial equalization” (“Gleichmachung’) per- 
formed by the Evangelist. 

On the Catholic side we meet at least with agreement on the 
historical trustworthiness of St. Matthew. But as to how the 
seeming contrast between his Gospel and the Old Testament 
sources can be sufficiently explained, we also here are left quite in 
the dark. Some commentaries do not touch the question at all. 

Tillmann® agrees with Klostermann that the writer of I. 17 can- 
not have construed artificially the equalization of three times four- 
teen. In his view, St. Matthew used traditional material for his 
Messianic argument. As to the origin of this material, which must 
have differed from that presented in the Old Testament, he refers 
to the report of Julius Africanus that Herod the Great, prompted 
by jealousy, destroyed the original genealogies preserved in the 
archives. Only after his death were they reproduced, from memory, 
and omission could easily take place. It is, therefore, he argues, 
not improbable that St. Matthew represents such a post-Herodian 
genealogy. But it does not better the case that the historical error 
was committed by somebody else, as long as St. Matthew himself 
follows the erroneous statement. Besides, the documents of the 
Old Testament were not destroyed, and they offered the clearest 
evidence, accessible to every reader of the Gospel and to its author 
himself, that Ozias was not the son of Joram but of Amasias. 

Brassac® suggests the likewise inacceptable solution that the 
omission is caused by the intention of St. Matthew “not to break 
his artificial arrangement” and to “fix the descendancy rather than 


7 Die Schriften des N. T., i. 230. 
8 Die Hl. Schriften des N. T., i. 84. 
® “Handbook to the Study of the N. T.,” 240. 
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to enumerate all intermediary members,” an explanation similar to 
that of Bruce. 

Schanz,’° in his splendid Commentary on St. Matthew, enters 
upon firmer ground. According to him the omission must be inten- 
tional, because the correct list of names was available and known 
from the Old Testament. The deviation from the records of the 
Sacred Scriptures was justified. The names of the three kings from 
the seed of Achab and Jezabel had to be suppressed because Joram, 
by his marriage to the daughter of Jezabel and by his wicked life 
caused the destruction of. his descendants to the third generation. 
But not trusting his own cause, although it pointed in the right 
direction, he makes the restriction that this was hardly the only 
reason for the omission, since other kings also fell into idolatry, 
like Achaz and Manasses. 


FAULT oF THESE THEORIES 


The main fault of most of the previous theories is that ultimately 
they leave St. Matthew in the position of a forger who, in spite of 
a recognized correct tradition of the Old Testament, intentionally 
omitted three names for no other reason than to obtain in each part 
of the genealogy fourteen members. But it certainly places the 
mentality of the Evangelist on an impossibly low level to let him 
commit a fraud which would be detected immediately and thus 
brand his argument, at the best, as a ridiculous and worthless fancy. 
The assumption of an error of sight through copying from the 
Septuagint removes the guilt, but not the error and the hollowness 
of St. Matthew’s argument. 

It is generally admitted by commentators that the moral wicked- 
ness of the three kings cannot be the reason for their exclusion 
from the Gospel list, since other kings, named in the genealogy, 
shared the same bad repute. 


BASIs OF THE SOLUTION 


I. It should be granted, as a matter of course, that St. Matthew 
knew the old Testament lists of generations; 


10 Commentar iiber das Evangelium des HI. Matth., 72. 
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2. That, therefore, he excluded the three kings intentionally; 

3. His reason cannot have been an arbitrary one which could 
be refused by his readers whom he tried to convert to the belief in 
the Messianic dignity of Jesus of Nazareth; 

4. It must have been a reason of legal authority among his 
readers, well known and recognized by the Jews who by the gene- 
alogy were to be convinced of no less a truth than the fulfillment 
of all their hopes; 7. e., their Messianic expectations. It must have 
been a compelling reason. 

Heer,” also here has undoubtedly opened the way to the full 
understanding. 


THE SOLUTION 


With a happy instinct, Heer followed the direction pointed out 
by Schanz and reached the goal by solving the crucial question 
with a sacred ritual law of antiquity, the “damnatio memoriae” 
_and, what is logically included by it, the “erasio nominis.” The 
existence of this law among the Romans, Greeks and Egyptians 


was well known; but nobody thought of its transference upon 
Palestinian ground. Yet, this transference threw unexpected light 
upon the situation. However, for a comprehensive valuation of 
Palestinian possibilities and facts it is necessary to keep in mind 
the more familiar data of non-Palestinian history. 


THE DAMNATIO MEMORIAE” AND ERASIO NOMINIS OUTSIDE OF 
PALESTINE 


Heer refers to an interesting passage in the Vita Commodi® 
which contains the official record of the condemnation of Emperor 
Commodus by the legal authority of the Senate: hoc collegium 
ponitificum dicit. 

The condemnation demands: “Memoria aboleatur .. . 
abolendas statuas, quae undique sunt abolendae, nomenque ejus ex 
omnibus privatis publicisque monumentis eradendum.” The most 


11 Die Stammbaume Jesu, 1910. 


12Cf. here the interesting analogy from English criminal law: Acts of 
Attainder. 


18In: Peter, Scriptores Historiae Augustae, 1884. 
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vital point for us is the emphatic demand of the erasio nominis 
from monuments and documents. Of similar importance is the 
reason of this severe solemn and official punishment. It was not 
inflicted because of a moral defect but because of a religious crime, 
for Commodus was a hostis deorum, and as such a hostis patriae 
and a hostis senatus. And this procedure takes place more 
majorum, according to an old inherited law. 

As essential factors are to be remembered : 

1. The punishment: Damnatio memoriae; erasio nominis. 

2. The reason: Hostis deorum (religious crime). 

3. The executive power: The official representatives of the 
State. 

4. The law: Mos majorum. 

On the ruins of the Forum Romanum we meet to this day with 
the evidence of the antique law of the erasio nominis wherever on 
a pillar or monument the original name is cut out. 

The same law prevailed in Greece: Alcibiades’ memory was 
condemned officially because he offended the Eleusinian mysteries.** 
Pausanias’ fate is another illustration of the erasio. nominis.** 

In Egypt King Amenhotep IV (about 1450 B.C.) abolished the 
religion of Amon, removed his name from the public monuments, 
but was in turn punished with the damnatio memoriae by one of his 
successors.7® 

It is sufficiently clear that the punishment of the damnatio 
memoriae and the erasio nominis in its essence, reason and execu- 
tion was identical in the main centers of civilization around the 
Mediterranean. What about Palestine? 


THE Erasio NomMinis AMONG THE. JEWS 


It is beyond question that in the theocratic state of Israel the 
religious factor played a more vital rdle and that, therefore, the 
religious sentiment was more intolerant of violation of God’s Law 
here than anywhere else. It is a priori difficult to imagine the Jews 
more lenient toward religious offenders than their pagan neighbors. 


14Corn. Nepos, Alcib. iv. 5. 
18 Corn. Nepos, Paus, i. 4. 
16Erman, Aegypten und dgypt. Leben, etc. 
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As a matter of fact, although we have no special example of an 
erasio nominis described in Jewish history as we find it elsewhere, 
the Old Testament terminology leaves no doubt that the institution 
itself was well known in Palestine. 


In Exodus xxx1I an incident is already reported which invites 
our interest: While Moses was speaking with the Lord on the 
Mount the Israelites made a golden calf and adored it. Moses prays 
to God (xxxtl. 31, 32): “Either forgive them this trespass, or if 
thou do not, strike me out of the book that thou hast written.” And 
God answered (v. 33): “He that hath sinned against me, him will 
I strike out of my book.” The reason is idolatry, the crime par ex- 
cellence against religion. 


In Ps, 1x. 6, David praises the Lord: “Thou hast rebuked the 
Gentiles, and the wicked one hath perished: thou hast blotted out 
their name for ever and ever.’ The reason for the punishment is 
again idolatry. But the most striking description of an erasio is 
given in 4 Kings xx. 13: “And I will stretch over Jerusalem 
the line of Samaria, and the weight of the house of Achab: and / 
will efface Jerusalem as tables are wont to be effaced, and I will 
erase and turn it, and draw the pencil often over the face thereof.” 
The cause of the Lord’s threat is again idolatry. True: the erasio 
is here used as a figurative expression for God’s severe punishment, 
and we need not think of a literal execution of the punishment and 
a real blotting out of the offenders’ names from books or monu- 
ments. But where we find the name of a thing there the thing 
itself is known. The procedure of an erasio nominis, therefore, 
must have been known to the Jews and if it was not literally prac- 
tised—which may be neither denied nor affirmed—an equivalent 
was practised, since God’s warning cannot signify idle talk. This 
equivalent is known to us. 


THe Curse oF Gop 1s EQuIVALENT TO DAMNATIO MEMORIAE 
AMONG THE JEWS 





In Ex. xx. 5 the official law is laid down by God Himself: “Thou 
shalt not adore them (idols), nor serve them: I am the Lord thy 
God, mighty, jealous, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
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children, unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate 


+ 


mé. 
The law includes: 
1. Punishment to the third and fourth generation. 
2. The reason: idolatry. 


Remarkable is the fact that the punishment will not be executed 
against the offender himself, but against his descendants to the 
“third and fourth generation.” This peculiar feature is of import- 
ance in the case of St. Matthew’s genealogy, as we shall see. 

Now, we find in the Old Testament a case where this law of old is 
applied; and this case has direct relation to the difficulty in Matt. 
j. 8,—1. e., the omission of the three kings. It 1s the tragic history 
of Achab and Jezabel. 

In 3 Kings xx1. 21 the Lord speaks to Achab through Elias, the 
prophet: “Behold I will bring evil upon thee and I will cut down 
thy posterity, etc.” The “evil” to be brought upon Achab consists 
in this cutting down of his posterity (cf. xx1. 29). According to 
the law of old it extended to the third and fourth generation. The 
nature of Achab’s crime, in spite of the apparent emphasis on the 
injustice against Naboth, is ultimately idolatry, as is clearly indi- 
cated in xxi. 25 f.: “Now there was not such another as Achab, 
who was sold to do evil in the sight of the Lord... . And he be- 
came abominable, insomuch that he followed the idols which the 
Amorrhites had made.” 

Jahveh’s curse was executed by Jehu, who received therefore 
God’s blessing to the fourth generation as Achab was struck by 
God’s curse to the fourth generation. 4 Kings x. 30 tells us: 
“And the Lord said to Jehu: Because thou hast diligently executed 
that which was right and pleasing in my eyes, and hast done to the 
house of Achab according to all that was in my heart: thy children 
shall sit on the throne of Israel to the fourth generation.” 

The official damnatio memoriae of the posterity of Achab to the 
fourth generation by the curse of Jahveh and its execution by Jehu 
are here described in vivid colors. 
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THE CONDEMNED POSTERITY OF ACHAB 


Who were the descendants of Achab, struck by Jahveh’s curse? 
They were, besides Athalia, the daughter of Achab and Jezabel, 
Ochozias, Joas, and Amasias,—+. e., exactly the three kings whose 
names are excluded from St. Matthew's genealogy. The curse of - 
Jahveh upon Achab’s house and its execution, as it is recorded 
with exceptional emphasis, must have left an unusual impression on 
the later Jewish tradition, which, be it by a further official action of 
the Synagogue (as Heer supposes) or not, accustomed itself to 
exclude the cursed names of Achab’s house from the genealogy, 


On this tradition, with its dramatic background, St. Matthew 
bases his genealogy,—viz., the omission of the three kings. Only 
on account of this tradition, supported by God’s law, could his 
genealogy, in spite of the omission, exercise a logical and convine- 
ing force without being contradicted by his readers as unhistorical. 
St. Matthew wrote for Jews in Palestine and his arguments must 
have been such as to convince his addressees on the ground of their 
own belief and their legal tradition. 


EVIDENCE FROM THE FATHERS 


Although we find no elaborate argument among the Fathers 
concerning the reason for the great omission in St. Matthew’s gene- 
alogy, the remembrance of the true situation was still preserved in 
their times. 

St. Hilary, in his days, pointed to the apparent contrast between 
St. Matthew and Kings and answered the difficulty promptly :" 
“Sed hoc non mendacii aut negligentiae vitium est. Tres enim 
RATIONE praeteritae sunt.” The ratio is given immediately: “Hoc 
ita, quia EX GENTILI FEMINA Joras Ochoziam genuit, ex Achab 
scilicet domo.” And then he refers to the official condemnation ot 
Achab’s house by the prophet: “Dictumque erat per prophetam, non 
nisi QUARTA GENERATIONE in throno REGNI ISRAEL quemquam de 
domo Achab esse sessurum. Purgata igitur Achab FAMILIA GEN- 
TILI, tribusque praeteritis, jam regalis in quarto generationum con- 


17 Comment. in Matth. i. 2. 
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sequentium origo numeratur.” This purgation, although different 
in name, is in reality equivalent to the condemnatio memoriae and 
erasio nominis, the difference in terminology notwithstanding. 

But even the identity of terminology is preserved in the Com- 
mentary of St. Jerome on the passage of Matt. i. 8. He gives the 
same reason as St. Hilary for the omission of the three kings: 
“Quia . . . Joram generi se miscuerat impiissimae Jezabel.” 
But instead of purgatio he uses an expression, known from the 
sacred ritual law of the Roman damnatio memoriae: “Idcirco usque 
ad tertiam generationem ejus MEMORIA TOLLITUR, ne im sanctae 
nativitatis ordine poneretur.” We have here again an illustration 
of the importance of patristic studies for the understanding of 
Sacred Scriptures, a field still waiting for enthusiastic laborers to 
unearth treasures hitherto unknown to us. 

In the light of this explanation the difficulty of Matthew i. 8 has 
found an adequate explanation, full of interest and enlightenment, 
and the passage ought to disappear from the list of errors which 
critics too readily collect against the trustworthiness and inerrancy 
of the Bible. Most of the alleged Biblical errors are due to the 


ignorance of the interpreters in regard to the real historical situa- 
tion, not to the sacred writer. 
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THE SERMON IN OUR OWN TIME 
By JosepH Kreuter, O.S.B. 


In disturbed times such as ours it is of paramount importance 
that the sermon be adapted to the changing conditions, to the pecu- 
liar requirements and needs of the age. It should be “up to date” 
in the best sense, if it would preserve its position as a great religious 
and social power amid the world’s material and scientific progress, 

When can it be said to be such? Since Catholic doctrine is not 
subject to change, semper eadem in the twentieth century as in the 
first, preaching is up to date, when it proclaims the same eternal 
truths, which were announced by Christ and the Apostles. This 
seems at first thought paradoxical. But eternity gives time its 
proper value and meaning; it ever looms up in the distance as a 
stern reality, so that all things at all times must be measured by its 
unchanging standards. For the same reason the Book of books 
is ever timely, and the discourses of our Lord ever powerful even 
to-day. 

From these eternal truths, therefore, flows, as from a well-spring, 
the strength of the Catholic sermon. On this score the preacher 
of the Word of God can never make the least concession to the 
spirit of the age; on the contrary, the further the world recedes 
from the eternal truths, the louder must he proclaim them oppor- 
tune et importune, imitating the Apostle of the Gentiles, who 
emphasized with greater vehemence “the foolishness of the 
Cross,” the more it was despised as a “stumbling-block and dis- 
grace’ by Jew and Gentile (1 Cor. i. 23). It is, indeed, one of the 
foremost tasks of present-day preaching clearly and unmistakably 
to point out the fundamental differences between the doctrines of 
the kingdom of God and the prevalent errors of the world. Timely, 
then, is the sermon also, when it sets itself in clear contradiction to 
the false principles of the age, when it knows no compromise be- 
tween the spirit of Christ and the spirit of the world. 

All this would not make the sermon up to date in the full sense, 
if at the same time it were not able to place the Eternal in close 
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contact with the actual conditions and needs of the age. Thus a 
sort of spiritual clash would be brought about between the two 
opposing elements, in which they could measure their forces, and 
the Eternal would evince its supernatural power over the material, 
and carry off the palm of victory. To do this, it is at times neces- 
sary to preach not only the nova et vetera patris familias, but also 
nove. “Take unto you the helmet of salvation, the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God” (Eph. vi. 17), that sword, which 
the Apostle described as “living and effectual and more piercing 
than any two-edged sword.” To be able to wield this sword with 
all possible skill in our day the preacher must fit himself, not only 
by a close study of the great eternal truths, but also of practical 
psychology, and above all by the acquisition of an exact knowledge 
of the various phases of thought and error, as well as of the actual 
needs of the time. Only then will he be thoroughly acquainted with 
the battlegrounds, and with the stratagems of the enemy opposing. 
He will be in the position of a good general to marshal God’s forces 
against the forces of the enemy. He will make his sermon telling, 
and dispel by the bright light of eternity the darkness of error, 
where it is densest and most dangerous. His preaching will then 
be timely; it will not be merely a beating of the air, but a striking 
where it is most necessary to carry off the victory. “Flectere vic- 
toriae est’ (St. Augustine). 

And what are these currents of thought and error ever influencing 
human society and the individual? What are the underlying 
causes and connections of the prevalent errors and intolerable con- 
ditions in the religious, moral and social life of to-day? The two 
great errors of the age which are responsible for the situation flow 
from the partial or entire disregard, or even subversion, of the sixth 
and seventh Commandments. The preachers of all times were 
called upon to inveigh against the sins of lust and injustice. But 
a change in tactics with regard to these sins is required to-day of 
the ministers of the Word. 

In the Ages of Faith the right of morality and the duty of its 
practice were acknowledged by all as necessary to the stability of 
human society. These could be made the basis upon which to 
build, and the arsenal from which to draw effective arguments in 
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combating sins contra sextum. ‘To-day this right and this duty 
are denied or at least doubted by not a few, and certain sinful and 
demoralizing practices are declared licit. Thus it becomes evident 
and imperative for the preacher to establish his argumentation in 
these matters upon a new basis, if he desires effectively to combat 
the evil, instead of merely beating the air. 

The same may be said of the seventh Commandment. At all 
times sins of injustice have been committed; but to-day, when old 
principles are subverted, when property is frequently declared to be 
theft, and its violation consequently lawful, the preacher is com- 
pelled to resort to a different source whence to draw available argu- 
ments wherewith to combat the errors of a Socialistic age. 

Happily this radical change in the conception of morality and 
justice of to-day has not yet affected all circles of society. But who 
can gainsay that the world’s changed attitude towards Christianity, 
the greater or lesser indifference to higher things in life, the open 
opposition to all revealed religion has not, to say the least, cast its 
dark shadows upon our Catholic people? There is noticeable an 
ever increasing alienation of the masses from the Church, in spite 
of all consoling signs to the contrary. 

But is not this instilling rank pessimism into the preacher? By 
no means. The better he understands his age, its errors and needs, 
the more reason has he for a hopeful optimism. For then will he 
be able to bring his preaching into close contact with the reality and 
to set the old, undiminished power of the Word of God against the 
forces of error and darkness and help once more in “renewing the 
face of the earth.” 

In religious and social lines the world of to-day closely resembles 
the chaos, the tohubohu of the newly created universe in Genesis. 
The avra pet of Heraclitus characterizes it well. “And the 
Spirit of God moved over the waters” (Gen. 1. 2), and brought 
order into this bewildering confusion. Will not this same Spirit 
to-day by His Word renew the face of the earth: “being born again 
not of corruptible seed, but incorruptible, by the word of God who 
liveth and remaineth forever?” (1 Peter i. 22, 23). 

Again, the world of to-day has impressed upon its face the signa- 
ture of a general confusion and doubt in its aims and actions, 2 
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confusion, which is the more apparent the more complex and ad- 
vanced its civilization. The clear, steady light in the midst of all 
this confusion, instability and perplexity, is the religion of Christ, 
who is the light of the world. Here is perfect, blazing light, “the 
light in its fulness,” the truth; around this light are millions of 
souls in dense darkness, error, doubt, seeking a way out of the 
labyrinth, or seemingly enjoying the meagre pleasures of darkness. 
Here in this light it is a problem how to send its rays to the masses 
in darkness, to lead the willing ones out, there the problem of over- 
coming the old-time prejudices and ridding oneself of the false 
principles of morality. Hence the need for the preacher to study 
the intricate labyrinth of error and to bring the eternal truths in 
close contact with reality and thus give them an opportunity to 
assert their dispelling power of darkness upon a struggling world. 
The mad rush of the worldling for what he considers desirable has 
blinded him to all higher ideals, has unfitted him for logical thought, 
has created a chaos in his mind conformable to that of society 
around him, to which he has added his bit; and in the midst of 
external successes is noticeable a spiritual poverty and misery, 
which rivals that of the pagan before the advent of the Saviour. 
In all this confusion of thought and in his dire spiritual poverty he 
is under the spell of the prevailing false philosophy, with its fatal 
doctrine of the sensual, which started him on his mad pursuit of 
the material things of life. 

Here the prudent preacher will know how to interpose the power- 
ful Word of God in the timely sermon. This sad state of affairs 
will prompt him to take advantage of it and to again remind man 
of the foundation of his existence, of the relation of the world to 
its Creator, of time to eternity. His knowledge of the conditions 
of the age in its several phases, relations, causes, tendencies, prob- 
able results or disastrous consequences will afford him many 
excellent points of contact. He will contrast the error or evil with 
the teachings of Faith, he will bring the Gospel in proper relation 
to the time, and show clearly where man departs from the way of 
God’s truth and begins to lose himself in the labyrinth of error. 
Thus his preaching will not share the uncertainty, the doubts, the 
perplexities of the age, but will radiate the rays of light from the 
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sun of truth into the chaos, point back to the deserted path, strike 
home with full force and produce its divinely promised effects upon 
the darkness. “The words of God are life to those that find them, 
and health to all flesh” (Prov. 1v. 22). “Thy word is a lamp to 
my feet, and a light to my path” (Ps. cxvi. 105). Such preach- 
ing will evade the danger of connivance with the spirit of the age, 
will ever stand in sharp antithesis to it, will “hit the nail on the 
head.” 
This will banish from the pulpit all vague and shallow phrase- 
ology, all injudicious criticism and stern condemnation, all effemi- 
nate bewildering of the age and of man’s bad will, as unworthy of 
the preacher of the Word and as inconsistent with his work. It 
will instead evince a deep sentiment of pity for the unbeliever and 
sinner, who frequently is not under the curse of sheer malice and 
ill-will, but under the baneful influence of his environments. 
Neither will it tolerate any pessimism, which constantly cries out: 
the world is all evil. The preacher who is conversant with the age 
will know that the present religious situation is the slow product 
of the cultural development of mankind, not rank paganism, neither 
is it ideal Christianity, but rather a strange mixture of both, indeed 
an unnatural combination, such as has not occurred before in the 
history of mankind. The spirit of paganism has revived, but, on 
the other hand, the world cannot ignore nor entirely shake off the 
principles of Christianity. It is under its spell, hence the desperate 
attempts to withdraw from its influence. But in vain, it must 
eventually yet capitulate to its powerful forces. And precisely to- 
day, when the materialistic civilization has not stood the test and 
is crumbling to pieces, when nations, as in the age of the prophets, 
are severely chastised by war, famine and revolution, the hour of 
victory for Christianity is drawing closer. Through thousands of 
earnest minds vibrates a hitherto unknown longing for the higher 
things of life, and for the lost paradise of the old Faith. It is, 
therefore, the grave duty of the ambassadors of God in the New 
Law, like the prophets of the Old, to proclaim fearlessly the great 
truths of eternity, to intensify this longing for God and finally 
direct it into the right channels. 
This longing for God is, of course, not yet the longing for the 
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religion of Christ. It is rather a vague and obscure seeking after 
the truth, not infrequently altogether in sharp contrast to revealed 
religion. Christianity is by many of these truth seekers looked upon 
as antiquated, hence unfashionable; it must be something novel that 
would attract them, something out of the ordinary, that would 
appeal more to the sentiments, and something that is not so exclu- 
sively occupied with the inner part of man. Even the occult has a 
peculiar fascination for man,—the study of the spirits and their 
doings in the beyond,—spiritism and the like. The religion these 
spirits advocate would seem to suit the fancy of many a truth- 
seeker ; it could be carried on as a real sport. And yet there appears 
to be so much of the “spiritual” and the “consoling” element in 
spiritism! why should it not do as a religion! 

The preacher of to-day, especially in the cities, must know and 
be able to explain his attitude towards this and similar tendencies 
of the age. He must constantly point out that such false religions 
will never avail us in the fierce battle of actual life, that they are 
not calculated to bridge over the gulf that separates us from the 
world beyond, that to be freed from misery and guilt we must look 
for another religion, a religion which contains no lurking dangers 
for soul and body. Spiritism is known to contain them. 

And, strange to say, aside from this dabbling of ever growing 
numbers in the spirit realm, the world cannot rid itself of the 
grossest materialism. The fact that these two extremes can thrive 
at the same time, side by side, is a symptom of a grave world dis- 
ease, such as a nerve-racking fever in the individual. 

The high idealism of the Middle Ages has given place to an 
extravagant realism, as a result of the unprecedented development 
of natural science and industry. The real, the tangible is, for the 
millions, the sole object of all their ambitions; the world is mate- 
rialistic; or better, it is perhaps at present in a sort of transition 
to something higher, because, as said before, materialism has not 
stood the test. But it will be a long and slow process. 


The preacher, meanwhile, must show the road to this higher 
world, the only road, which leads to the lasting realities, in which 
man’s innate longing for happiness shall be satisfied. “It is writ- 
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ten: Not in bread alone doth man live, but in every word that 
proceedeth from the mouth of God” (Matt. Iv. 3, 4). 

The preacher, who knows the signs of his time, will take advan- 
tage of the world’s hunger for facts and realities, and avoiding all 
shallow phraseology, bombastic speech, exaggerations, doubtful 
stories and legends, all sentimentalism and abstract argumentation, 
will nourish the hungry with the bread of the pure Word of God, 
and make them also acknowledge religion as a reality: “Thy 
words were found, and I did eat them, and thy word was to mea 
joy and gladness of my heart” (Jer. xv. 16). Man, utilitarian as 
he is, desires a quid pro quo also in religion, even in this world. 
This affords the preacher a splendid opportunity to show with all 
possible enthusiasm the high value of the Christian religion in all 
conditions of life, not to speak of its blessings in the hour of death 
and eternity. Practical, timely, efficient preaching is the crying 
need of the age! 

The preacher must draw material for timely sermons from real 
life. There is, however, that Book of life, which he must ever have 
at his right hand. In it he reads God’s dealings with men. The 
human heart is at all times the same, obstinate and erring. In the 
Old Testament the chosen people of God, now erring, then pun- 
ished and repenting, are the type of modern men. The prophets, 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit, preached powerful sermons to a 
corrupt and sin-laden generation, censured it, above all, for the sins 
of the age, and proclaimed the eternal and fundamental truths of 
revelation. The writers of the inspired sapiential Books constantly 
contrasted the true wisdom with the false wisdom of the world, 
and described the advantages of the one and the baneful effects of 
the other. “They pointed out the divinely given standards of pri- 
vate and social morality, the great law of true valuation. The 
preacher of to-day may safely follow these intellectual and spiritual 
leaders of their own times, need but adapt the material which he 
finds in their sacred writings to the needs of his age. To be able 
to do this, he must acquire a thorough knowledge of the human 
heart, must study man of to-day, study the peculiar environment 
which influences him.” Living types of character will then be 
raised up before the mind of his hearers for imitation; powerful 
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examples and long forgotten divine precepts will stir the soul to 
duty, severe chastisements visited upon sinful individuals and 
nations will call to repentance. “Ommnis enim scriptura divinitus 
inspirata, utilis est ad docendum, ad arguendum, ad corripiendum, 
ad erudiendum in justitia; ut perfectus sit homo Dei et ad omne 
opus bonum instructus” (2 Tim. iii. 16). 

In the New Testament the preacher will find expounded the 
truths by the aid of which he will throw full light upon the 
facts, characters, precepts and doctrines contained in the Old Testa- 
ment. And what is still more: he can study at its sources the life 
of Him who called himself the via, veritas et vita. Christ must be, 
to use the words of Meyenberg, the central sun of the sermon from 
which radiates the light of Faith in all directions. To know the 
Bible is to know Christ, to know the light, the way, the life, is to 
know all the world of to-day needs most. Habet scriptura sacra 
haustus primos, habet secundos, habet tertios (St. Augustine). 
The task of the present-day preacher is indeed difficult, but most 
honorable and promising of results, if undertaken with due prepa- 
ration and earnest study. Could there be a study more important 


and worthy of the minister of the Word than that which enables 
him to combat modern unbelief, to arouse the lukewarm, to dispel 
the darkness of present-day errors, to instruct and guide the faith- 
ful toward their eternal goal? 





THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY ORDERS 
By STANISLAUS Woywop 
ORDINATION OF RELIGIOUS 


The Code rules that the following regulations shall be observed 
in reference to the ordination of religious: 

1. The regular abbot in charge of the government of a monas- 
tery, though without a territory nullius, can confer first tonsure and 
minor orders under the following conditions: the men to be 
ordained must be his subjects by reason of at least simple profes- 
sion; the abbot must be a priest and have received the abbatial 
blessing according to law. Beyond these limitations the ordina- 
tions given by him are invalid (unless the abbot is a titular bishop), 
and every privilege to the contrary is revoked. 

2. The exempt religious cannot licitly be ordained by any bishop 
without the dimissorial letters of their proper major superior. 

3. The superiors of any Order or Congregation with perpetual 
vows may issue dimissorial letters to their subjects for first tonsure 
and minor orders only while the latter are bound by temporary 
vows. 

4. The ordination of all other members of any religious organi- 
zation is governed by the laws for seculars. Every indult granted 
to the superiors to issue dimissorial letters for major orders to 
temporarily professed religious is revoked (Canon 964). 

The foregoing Canon states by whose authority the religious in 
the various Orders and Congregations are to be ordained. The 
exempt religious of any of the old Orders or of any Congregation 
which has received the privilege of exemption are, by their very 
exemption, exclusively subject to the jurisdiction of their superiors, 
except in as far as the privilege has been restricted by law. Even 
in these communities the subjects are not to be raised to major 
orders while they are under temporary vows, and not yet per- 
manently affiliated with the religious community. 

There is some obscurity in this Canon about the reception of 
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major orders in the non-exempt religious Congregations with per- 
petual vows. In No. 3 the Canon states that religious under tem- 
porary vows in Orders and Congregations with perpetual vows (for 
these are the ones spoken of in Canon 574, referred to in Canon 
g64) may receive from their superiors dimissorial letters for first 
tonsure and minor orders. It says nothing about major orders in 
non-exempt religious Congregations of perpetual vows. Then No. 
4 lays down the rule that the ordination of all other members of 
any religious community are governed in the matter of dimissorials 
by the law for seculars. From these words of the Canon several 
commentators on the Code conclude that non-exempt religious 
communities cannot issue dimissorial letters for major orders even 
to the perpetually professed religious. However, Canon 585 
plainly states that the religious who takes perpetual vows loses the 
proper diocese and bishop which he had in the world, and again, 
Canon 115 says that by perpetual profession, solemn or simple, the 
religious is excardinated from his proper diocese. There is, there- 
fore, no bishop who could authorize the ordination of such a 
religious. That authorization must come from the Order or Con- 
gregation of the perpetually professed religious. 


THE BisHoPp TO WHOM THE RELIGIOUS Must BE SENT FOR 
ORDINATION 


The bishop to whom the religious superior must send the dimis- 
sorial letters is the bishop of the diocese in which the religious 
house is situated, to the family of which the ordinandus belongs 
(Canon 965). 

The superior may send the dimissorial letters to another bishop 
only if the bishop of the diocese has given permission, or if he be 
of a different rite, or if he be absent, or if he does not have ordina- 
tions on the next regular ordination days as specified in Canon 
1006, 2, or, finally, if the diocese is vacant and the man in charge 
of it cannot ordain because he does not possess the episcopal 
character. 

In each of the above mentioned cases it is required that the 
ordaining bishop be informed by an authentic statement of the 
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episcopal curia of the reason why the candidates are sent to him 
for ordination (Canon 966). 

Religious superiors must take care not to send their subjects 
who are to be ordained to another religious house in fraud of the 
bishop of the diocese, or to intentionally delay the issuance of the 
dimissorial letters until such a time when the bishop will either be 
absent, or will not have ordinations (Canon 967). 

These three Canons state which bishop has the right to ordain 
the religious. First the Code points out that the bishop of the 
diocese where the monastery in which the young religious pursue 
their sfudies is situated has the right to ordain them. It is the 
privilege of the religious superior to determine which of his sub- 
jects shall be ordained, and he gives the written authorization 
(dimissorial letters) to the candidates to receive orders; but the 
superior may not send his subjects to any other bishop than ‘the 
Ordinary of the diocese where the students have their house of 
studies. 


Since the religious communities, including those which are not, 
strictly speaking, exempt, are in many respects independent of the 


authority of the bishop of the diocese, and since harmonious union 
of the entire clergy in a diocese under the leadership of the bishop 
is important for the general welfare of religion, the law of the 
Church has created many points of contact between the bishop and 
the religious communities of the diocese. The bishop of the dio- 
cese where the house of studies is situated is to be honored and 
recognized by the religious to the extent that they may not disre- 
gard him by sending their students to some other bishop for ordina- 
tion, unless the bishop consents, or is absent for a considerable 
length of time, or does not have any ordinations at the regular 
ordination times. 

Though the Order or Congregation is free to change its house 
of studies from one monastery to another, it is not lawful to take 
students out of the house of studies at or shortly before the time 
for ordination and transfer them to a house in another diocese, for 
the sole purpose of having them ordained in the other diocese. 
That is what the Code calls fraud, in Canon 967. It is likewise 
wrong to purposely delay ordination until after the diocesan 
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ordinations are over, so as to take advantage of the fact that the 
bishop may not want to have a special ordination for the religious 
and force him, in that manner, to state that he will not have ordina- 
tions. The Code furthermore forbids delaying the ordination of 
the religious until the time when the bishop is absent from the 
diocese. It is assumed that he had ordinations on the Ember Days 
and that the religious could have been ordained then. Subdeacon- 
ship is not to be conferred until towards the end of the third year 
of theology. The Pentecost Ember Days are the proper time. 
Deaconship is not to be conferred until after the beginning of the 
fourth year of theology. The September Ember Days would be 
proper where school starts early in September. The priesthood is 
not to be conferred until after the first semester of the fourth year. 
The Ember Days after the First Sunday in Lent are the proper 
ordination days. 

The law of the Code that the religious are to be ordained by the 
bishop of the diocese where they live and study is, in its substance, 
taken from a decree of Pope Clement VIII, dated March 15, 1596. 
If some religious Orders have individually and directly (not by 
communication) received the privilege of sending their subjects for 
ordination to any Catholic bishop in union with the Holy See, the 
concession still holds good. However, concerning such privileges 
granted before the Council of Trent, Pope Benedict XIV (Consti- 
tution Impositi Nobis, Feb. 27, 1747) declared that they are no 
longer in existence, unless they were confirmed after the Council of 
Trent in a special manner and by literal insertion of the indult in 
the document of confirmation. 


GENERAL REQUISITES FOR VALID AND LiciIT RECEPTION OF ORDERS 


Sacred ordination may be validly received only by a baptized 


man. For licit reception it is necessary that a man have the qualifi- 
cations required by the laws of the Sacred Canons and that his 
proper bishop believe that he has these qualifications, and, finally, 
that he be free from any irregularity or other impediment. 


The man who suffers from some irregularity or other impedi- 
ment is forbidden to exercise the orders which he has already 
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received, though he came under the irregularity or impediment 
after reception of the orders, and without his fault (Canon 968), 
From Apostolic times the tradition of the Catholic Church has 
excluded women from becoming ordained ministers of the Church, 
This was also the case with the Old Testament priesthood, which 
is the‘type of the New Testament priesthood. Though God Him- 
self at times gave very important roles to women; for instance, 
Esther and Judith, they were excluded from the service of the 
altar. Though heathen nations had their priestesses, the law of 
| God in the Old Testament does not admit women to the priestly 
dignity. Many of the Fathers of the Church; for instance, 
Irenaeus, Epiphanius, Ambrose and Augustine call it a heretical 
error to admit women to the sacerdotal dignity. 
4 That an unbaptized man cannot be ordained is evident; for 
i Baptism has always been considered essential to membership in the 
| Church and no other sacrament can be validly conferred before a 
{ person has received Baptism. The tradition of the Church on this 
point is as ancient as the Church and absolutely unanimous. __ 
Certain positive qualifications are required for ordination by law, 
| 



























also freedom from certain defects (irregularities) of body and 
character, and from impediments established by the laws of the 
Church, specified in Canons 983-991 of the Code. The proper 
i bishop of the candidate is the judge in the matter of the requisite 
qualifications. 

\ The irregularities and impediments established by the laws of 
i the Church do not only forbid the ordination of a man affected by 
| them but also the exercise of the orders received if, after ordina- 
tion, a cleric falls under one of the irregularities or impediments, 
though it should happen without his fault. Dispensation can be 
obtained in some cases, as will be seen later, and such dispensation 
will be granted the more readily if the irregularity was incurred 
without fault and after ordination. 


BisHop May Not Orpain More CANpIDATES THAN HE CANn 
UsEFULLY EmpLoy IN His DI0cESE 


No secular man is to be ordained unless the bishop judges his 
services necessary or useful for the churches of his diocese. 
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The bishop, however, is not forbidden to ordain his subject if he 
is destined to serve in another diocese. When the time comes for 
his transfer, the legal excardination from the diocese of the proper 
bishop and incardination into the diocese of the strange bishop 
must take place (Canon 969). 

To safeguard the dignity of the clerical state, it is very important 
that each member of the clergy should have his appointed office or 
duty in the Church. No man should, therefore, be ordained, unless 
his services as a cleric are necessary or useful to the Church. If 
many men were ordained without a definite position or duty, there 
would be danger that the cleric might be obliged to engage in 
employments which are unbecoming to the clerical state, and mat- 
ters would be still worse if they were to live in complete idleness. 
Every faithful servant of God must zealously attend to God’s work 
in one field or another, lest he be called, in the words of the holy 
Gospel, ‘an unprofitable servant.” 

It will, however, happen that there are too many vocations to the 
clerical life in one diocese, and a deficiency of vocations in others. 
The bishop of each diocese knows approximately the number of 
new priests he needs to replace those who pass out of service each 
year, and to fill the new positions created by the growing number 
of Catholics. Still, it is impossible to figure how many applicants 
the bishop should receive into the seminary; for nobody can fore- 
tell how many of the seminarians will persevere and how many 
will abandon their intention of studying for the priesthood. When 
the Code states that only as many as are needed for the diocese 
should be received, it is understood that this rule can be observed 
only approximately. 

In any case, in a country like the United States there will not 
be too many vocations for many years to come. Vast territories 
are still without priests, in many dioceses, or provided with so few 
men that efficient work is impossible. What is needed is an in- 
crease of the missionary spirit, for there are not enough young 
men willing to abandon the more comfortable places of work to 
help the scattered Catholics in many dioceses. The luxury, com- 
fort and distractions of city life, unfortunately, have weakened the 
spirit of sacrifice which is needed to work among the scattered 
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Catholics in the country districts. The one ambition of many 
priests is to get a position in the city, and comparatively few are 
found willing, for the sake of souls, to tread the rough ways of 
the pioneers of the faith. Naturally, the dioceses with a small and 
scattered Catholic population cannot furnish enough vocations for 
the needs of those dioceses, which are often immense in territorial 
extent. If the young men are willing to go to these dioceses after 
ordination, there will be no bishop in the United States who will 
have to refuse to let them study for the priesthood, for the reason 
that priests are too numerous. 


Canon 969, 2, supposes that the bishop educates the young men 
destined. for another diocese in his own seminary, without any 
official action on the part of the strange bishop. When he ordains 
these men they become members of the clergy of the diocese of 
their proper bishop, but they have no right to look to him for a 
position in his diocese, since they agreed to enter some other dio- 
cese where there is need for priests. When the young priest has 
arranged with another bishop to enter his diocese, the proper bishop 
must excardinate him and the strange bishop must incardinate him 
into his diocese, when the transfer is completed. 

This rule of Canon 969, 2, must not be confused with the other 
manner of transfer to another diocese, mentioned in Canon 111, 
which explicitly states that a man becomes incardinated into the 
diocese for the service of which he is made a cleric by receiving 
first tonsure. * This is the simplest way of transferring a seminarian. 
It presupposes an agreement between the two respective bishops 
and the young man. 


RIGHT OF THE ORDINARY AND OF THE RELIGIOUS SUPERIOR TO 
PROHIBIT RECEPTION OF ORDERS 


The proper bishop or the major religious superior can prohibit 
their clerics for any canonical reason, even an occult reason, and 
without canonical procedure, to receive orders. The cleric has 
the right of recourse to the Holy See, or to the superior general, 
in the case of a religious whom the provincial superior prohibited 
from receiving further orders (Canon 970). 
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The Code supposes that the men have already received at least 
the tonsure; for it speaks of clerics and ascending to higher orders. 
The bishop and the major religious superior undoubtedly have the 
right to judge the fitness of their respective subjects for ordina- 
tion. It may happen that a young man showed signs of a true voca- 
tion and was judged worthy to be raised to the clerical state, but 
his conduct may have changed subsequently, or facts concerning 
his life and character, unknown before, may have become known 
since, so that he does not possess the qualifications demanded by 
the laws of the Church. If the bishop or the major religious supe- 
rior judges that such is the case, he has the right and duty to forbid 
his subjects to receive further orders. Recourse to the Holy See 
remains open and the bishop or religious superior will be called 
upon to give the reasons why he refused to ordain the candidate, 
and the Holy See will render the final decision. The religious 
subject who has been prevented from receiving orders by his 
provincial superior may, instead of recurring to the Holy See, 
appeal first to his superior general. If some Order or Congrega- 
tion had a provision in its constitution to the effect that no subject 
might appeal from the orders of the provincial superior to the 
Holy See without first appealing to the superior general, such a 
rule would have to be obeyed, if it was allowed to stand in the 
revision of the constitutions after the Code was published; for, 
according to the Code, any Catholic may at all times have recourse 
to the Holy See. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE OF CLERICAL STATE 
« 


It is unlawful for anyone to force a man, in any manner and for 
any reason, into the clerical state, or to deter a man who is canoni- 
cally qualified from entering the clerical state (Canon 971). 

The old decretals contained the same prohibition to interfere with 
the freedom of choice of the clerical state. The sad consequences 
of forcing any one, through undue influence, into the ranks of the 
clergy, are evident. Not only may the entire life of the individual 
be made unhappy, but he may do great harm instead of laboring 
for the good of his own soul and the spiritual welfare of mankind. 
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On the other hand, it is likewise wrong to use one’s influence to 
deter a man who is qualified and who feels that he has a vocation, 
from following the call of God. 


The vocation to the priestly life must come from God; the young 
man must feel the call in his own soul and decide to follow it 
without improper influence from parents, priests or others interested 
in him. Though one may be fairly certain that a boy is called, it is 
dangerous for others to give the first impulse and interfere with the 
boy’s decision. The fostering of what seems to be a vocation, and 
prudent aid in that direction, is proper, but care must be taken not 
to exert any pressure. All importune urging and coaxing are 
dangerous. As far as can be known from experience, there seem 
to be no special signs or marks of a vocation. God does His work 
with ordinary means, as a rule. Just as a young man chooses his 
worldly career by inclination and feeling of particular interest and 
adaptability to a certain profession or trade, so also the vocation 
to the priesthood seems to make itself felt in very much the same 
manner. However, various writers have expressed different opin- 
ions on this question, which we cannot discuss at the present time. 


Youtus CALLED TO THE PRIESTHOOD ARE TO BE EDUCATED IN 
SEMINARIES 


Care should be taken that those aspiring to sacred orders are 
received into the seminary from tender years. All are bound to live 
in the seminary at least during the entire course of sacred theology, 
unless the Ordinary dispenses from this rule in particular cases, and 
for a grave reason, he being responsible in conscience for such 
dispensation. 


Those who aspire to orders and lawfully live outside the seminary 
shall be recommended to a pious and capable priest who shall watch 
over them and instruct them in a pious life (Canon 972). 


When a boy has felt the vocation to the priesthood and has asked 
a priest for advice, the priest should consider all circumstances and 
pray to God for guidance. If he thinks that the boy has the neces- 
sary qualifications, he should foster that spirit in the boy. The 
Church desires that a boy, after his elementary education in the 
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grammar school, be received into the minor seminary, if possible. 
There is great danger that a boy may lose his vocation by intimate 
contact with other boys who have no religious training at all, and 
for that reason it is advisable to place him in the purer and more 
religious atmosphere of the minor seminary. Much has been writ- 
ten on the subject of the early education of boys who intend to 
study for the priesthood. Some claim that it is good for a young 
man not to be separated from the world too early in life, so that 
he may try the strength of his character and learn to fight tempta- ” 
tion. They say that it is dangerous to shut out all temptation, by 
keeping the boy in the minor seminary from his early youth, and 
then send him out as a young priest into the world, where he will 
necessarily meet with temptations which he never knew or heard 
of; and the sudden change might prove disastrous to his untried 
strength. 

Be this as it may, it seems preferable to take the boy into the 
seminary in his early years. Either system has its disadvantages; 
but, all things considered, early training in the seminary is the 
better of the two systems, provided men of experience, ability and 
high virtue are guiding the lad’s education. Besides, it is not true 
that a boy in the minor, and later in the major seminary, is so com- 
pletely separated from the world as to remain entirely ignorant of 
the ways of the world. The vacations spent outside the seminary 
give the boy and young man sufficient experience in the world to 
recognize dangers and temptations, perhaps even more than is good 
for him. 

There is a great deal of fallacy in the argument advanced by men 
who seem to deplore the fact that a seminarian is removed from 
danger and temptation, getting no chance to face such trials. 
In business or any worldly profession experience with deceitful 
people and their crooked ways may be absolutely essential to 
success, but it is not logically sound and reasonable, nor a true 
understanding of the power of virtue and of the force of God’s 
grace, merited by a life of virtue, to rate the spiritual profession of 
the priest on a worldly basis. Who will dare to assert that a 
worldly minded and superficially religious man, in spite of all his 
experience with the world, has a better chance to fight temptation 
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and allurements to sin than a young man who, from his early youth, 
has been taught to love and respect God’s holy laws? Moreover, 
the seminarian’s will power has been trained, with the assistance of 
God’s grace, to obey even the most vexing rules and regulations of 
daily life and to sacrifice the whims of the human mind in prefer- 
ence to duty. If that seminary training is prudent, deeply religious, 
well founded on a thorough knowledge of the reasons why man 
must obey God and His Church, there will be a superhuman 
“strength in that soul,—God’s own power, so that nothing in the 
world can lead him astray. Does not the history of the persecu- 
tions of the Church teach that those who were strong in virtue, 
faithful and true to their religion in times of peace were heroic in 
strength when the greatest of all temptations faced them? In any 
case, it is not prudent to criticize the policy of the Church in the 
matter of seminary training; for the Church has had centuries of 
‘experience and observation and is, even from a purely human point 


of view, best qualified to judge what system has produced the best 
results. 





, PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By S. Loutsmet, O.S.B. 


Priestly Zeal 


“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening let not thy hand 
cease: for thou knowest not which may rather spring up, this or 
that: and if both together, it shall be the better’ (Eccl. x1. 6). 


Be zealous in the first years of your holy priesthood. Be zealous 
in the middle of your priestly career. Be zealous to the very end, 
to an advanced old age. ‘Truth to tell, there is very little danger 
that the priest who has begun in real earnest and carried on for 
several years will relax afterwards. It is not impossible and he 
must watch and guard against this danger; but the chances are 
that, as time goes on, he will grow more and more deeply interested 
in his work and will feel drawn on and on. 

In the sphere of the spiritual life the priest is, at one and the 
same time, a captain of the people of God, a builder, a shepherd, a 
surgeon, a fisherman, a ploughman, a sower of seed and a reaper 
of the harvest. In all these capacities he has indeed much to do, 
if he will only be faithful to his exalted calling. 

“Qui parce seminat parce et metet et qui seminat in benedictiont- 
bus de benedictionibus et metet.” There are those who do no sow- 
ing at all; who are too lazy to open the sacks of wheat entrusted 
to them and throw it out broadcast upon the field. What do they 
do? Oh! nothing at all. They goto sleep. They vegetate, like a 
pumpkin upon its soft bed of dung. “Jn labore hominum non sunt.” 
They know nothing of the toil of the artisan or of the brain-worker, 
or of the real priest, true to his calling. Why do such cumber the 
ground ? 

There are those who live in the future and allow their imagina- 
tion to dwell upon tasks that may never fall to their lot. Live in 
the present, do good in the present, just where you are, in the works 
imposed on you by lawful authority: in the confessional, in the 
schoolroom, in visiting your sick people and your poor people, to- 
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day. And next Sunday, in the pulpit, be sure to preach the Gospel, 

True zeal embraces the whole world in its prayers and good 
wishes, but prudently and practically, if prosaically, settles down 
to its daily task and puts its whole soul into that task. 

True zeal will lead a priest to work hard, to study hard, to per- 
fect himself constantly, to fit himself more and more for his task, 
to change his methods, as observation and experience show it to be 
advisable. For the zealous priest no work is too hard and too 
thankless from the human point of view, where the interests of 
souls and God’s glory are at stake. 

True zeal is most simple and straightforward, like true piety and 
true eloquence. It is not fussy, meddlesome or bitter with that 
bitterness which, says St. James, “separates from God and leads to 
hell.” It passes no unkindly criticisms on those in authority, or 
on neighboring priests, or on one’s own parishioners. It is fully 
convinced that such things never do any good, but, on the contrary, 
much mischief. 

Above all, true zeal is quite supernatural. It is so in its prin- 
ciple, in its motives, in its mode of action and also, quite as a matter 
of course, in its results. As it is ordered towards procuring the 
glory of God and the good of souls, it flows from the grace of our 
priestly character, impressed in our souls by the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders. Now that is a grace which wants to spring up unto eter- 
nal life, even as the perennial grace of our Baptism and Confirma- 
tion; but it may fail to do so; it may happen to be choked up and 
prevented from flowing freely. 

It is important that we should understand this, last point. Let 
me illustrate it by an incident ofmy missionary lifein the Far West. 
* One day I had the good luck of discovering a spring on the edge 
of a forest at a point where it was advantageous to camp, as there 
was plenty of firewood and good grazing for the pony. I had an 
impression that there must be water there if one could only hit the 
right spot. After some prospecting, on removing a thick layer of — 
dry leaves and sticks I came upon moist and soft ground. Witha 
large flat stone I began to scoop out eagerly, and in so doing I 
confess I found myself a boy again, with a touch of Robinson 
Crusoe. At a depth of a foot or so, water began first to ooze out, 
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then to bubble up. Very soon I had managed to make a sort of 
circular basin, two feet deep and three or four feet in diameter. 
I strengthened its edges with stones, and made a channel for the 
water to run out. After a while it had welled up to the rim, all 
the dirty water had run out and I had a splendid spring to draw 
from for my cooking and to water my horse. I camped there that 
night. The next. day, before continuing my journey, I blazed 
some of the trees in the vicinity, to serve to direct people to this 
spot and to enable me to find it again easily. 

It happened that just then I was sent away by the Prefect Apos- 
tolic to a distant mission, and three years elapsed before I could 
revisit the spot. When I did so I found no more trace of my little 
spring than there was in the hollow of my hand. 

It was not difficult to conjecture what had happened. Evidently 
the beasts of the forest had soon found the spring and come to it 
to drink, and some had even stood in it, tumbled its edges, made 
a mess of it all and thus destroyed my work. Then the fall of 
leaves and all the rubbish accumulated by three years of wind and 
rain had helped to obliterate completely the last sign of it. Yet I 
knew it was there all the time. The blazed trees helped me to find 
the exact spot. I set to work and had soon repaired the mischief. 

You see now, even. before I say it, the application to be made 
to our spiritual life. The spring of living waters of true priestly 
zeal is in every one of us from the moment of our ordination, and 
remains with us all along; but it is possible for it to have gone 
quite out of sight, choked up, obliterated, doing no good, going to 
waste, We have to keep it open and running, and to mount guard 
about it. If we do not, then the beasts of the forest—I mean all 
sorts of occupations and preoccupations foreign to our priestly 
calling—will come and trample it out of shape and make a mess 
of it; and the dead leaves and dry sticks and dust of our daily 
negligences will finish the job of quite choking it up and obliterat- 
ing it. Yet, I repeat, the spring is there; the grace of our ordina- 
tion is in us and wants to spring up unto eternal life, if we will 
but give it a chance, by removing all obstacles and taking proper 
care of it. 


There is really too much to be done everywhere for any of us 
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priests to fold his arms and yield to discouragement and look back- 
wards and let go the handle of the plow. Everywhere souls are 
rushing to their eternal ruin by the hundreds of thousands. Every- 
where the interests of Jesus Christ and His Church are to be safe- 
guarded and promoted. It is for every man of us to cut out for 
himself, upon generous lines, his own portion of work, to watch 
his opportunities of doing good, to prepare himself for them, so 
that when they do present themselves he may use them to their 
full extent. 

In the exercise of your zeal be methodical and observant, wide 
awake and genial, up to date also, and yet, at the same time, hold 
to the sane traditions of the past. 

When your well meant efforts seem to obtain but a scant meas- 
ure of success, see whether this may not be simply owing to the 
fact that you have not begun where you should have; namely, at 
home. The very first person who is the object of the good priest’s 
zeal is his own self. How could he otherwise hope to do good to 
others? He may not, even with the best will in the world, be able 
to bring others to God, but he can certainly bring himself; and in 
so doing he is sure to fit himself for the work. He therefore takes 
himself to task, corrects himself of sundry failings, of self-love, 
over-sensitiveness, temper, inconstancy, lack of discretion, etc. He 
is well aware that if the tool is not what it should be, the work will 
suffer. With an axe that is not the proper weight, or which has a 
blunt edge or a handle of the wrong length, you will not chop wood 
so easily nor in as great a quantity as if it was perfect. 

Nor does the good priest think he is going to do it all himself. 
God with us! It will be all God’s doing. The honor is mine, and 
it is very great indeed, that God should deign to make use of me; 
but I expect all success from Him alone. When all is said and 
done, it remains true that: “Servi inutiles sumus.” 

A test of the genuineness of a priest’s zeal is his love of the poor 
and solicitude on their behalf. “Beatus qui intelligit super egenum 
et pauperem.” It is not every one who shows a due appreciation 
and knowledge of the poor. The non-zealous prefers the company 
of the rich, and eagerly looks forward to his invitations to dine 
at their sumptuous table. The poor can hold out no such allure- 
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ment. And yet they are dear to Christ and therefore also to the 
true-hearted Christian, and a fortiori to the true priest. 

Says Father Sheehan: “Even so, my good friend! Such is the 
way of these strange people called Catholics and the still more 
strange elect among them called Saints. For, to them, a shattered 
and broken frame, even though honeycombed with a thousand 
diseases and racked by a million nerves, is a better thing than an 
impure body, were it that of Aphrodite herself. And beyond the 
body, though still its inhabitant, and immeasurably separated from 
it in importance, is the soul. And the soul, the soul, the soul here 
is the one thing that takes the place of gold and consdls, scrips and 
shares in the divine economy of the Church” (“Luke Delmerge’’). 

There is yet another test of our zeal, a test which generally goes 
hand in hand with the love of the poor and which is, in my humble 
opinion, the supreme test of genuine zeal: and that is love of the 
confessional. 

Not all priests are in earnest about the salvation of souls, about 
the catching of those rational fishes; yet we have been made pisca- 
tores hominum. 

The unzealous priest would like well enough to bring souls to 
God in shoals; unfortunately this is not the way they present 
themselves, so he leaves them alone. He would fancy himself with 
great zest, landing at the feet of our Lord a miraculous draught of 
fishes; but as to patiently plying the rod and line and gathering 
them in by units. Oh! no; not he, thank you! At bottom it is not 
God, nor souls that he is after, but self-glorification. Where that 
cannot be had he will not lift a finger. He may be very much to 
the fore when it is a question of appearing in public functions; he 
may be a grand speaker, much applauded; but, for all that, if he 
has a horror and a loathing of the confessional, I greatly fear he 
is but “a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

Yes, let a priest but observe how he behaves in regard to his work 
of the confessional, and he will know for a certainty whether he is 
zealous or not. The zealous priest is a born fisherman, a born 
catcher of souls, a born bringer of them to God. He is on the 
lookout for these and he knows that the confessional is the place 
where he can really get hold of them. He brings to the work the 
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patience of God, the bowels of mercy and compassion of his divine 
Master. Oh! how he scans these souls as they swim one after 
another under his eyes: how he reads their history and diagnoses 
their case, and handles them tenderly and is never tired of taking 
care of them. And how interesting he finds that part of his sacred 
ministry ! 

The kaleidoscope of souls is so varied, so full of contrasts, so in- 
tensely dramatic, so captivating! 

The zealous priest is not dumb in the confessional. He is not a 
mere absolving-machine. He speaks to his penitent. He knows 
that Jesus, in his place, would certainly speak to them. The Anglo- 
Saxon self-restraint and shyness is here overcome, trampled under 
foot. Bearing in mind that he is a father, a judge and a physician, 
he lets himself go. He gives the Holy Ghost a chance with his 
tongue and the result is simply marvellous. Penitents feel human 
sympathy blended with divine authority in every word of his; and 
God’s blessing goes with his plain, apostolic speaking. People are 
grateful to a holy priest for daring to scold them and taking their 
sores in hand and applying to them the divine surgery, were it even 
at the cost of much spiritual suffering. 

Not of him will they complain: I might as well expect words 
of encouragement from a lamp post or a red pillar box as from 
that confessor. He has never a word to say, he is as dry as a stick, 
he has no heart. 

When all is said and done it will be found that zeal is nothing 
else than love, purest love of God and of souls, love at its brightest, 
burning, devouring, insatiable, like fire. Lampades ejus lampades 
ignis atque fammarum (Cant. vit. 6.) 





CASUS MORALIS 


Absolution from the Excommunication Incurred by 
Masons 


By GERALD Murray,’C.SS.R. 


Case. Adolphus joined the Masons because he felt that their 
favor would be helpful to him in his business. For years he was 
successful. Then his only son, a good Catholic, fell ill, At the 
point of death he begged his father to look to his soul. The son 
died. Adolphus was stunned into a sense of his condition. He 
realized his plight, cut off, as he was, from the sacraments, and 
powerless to offer help for his son’s soul. Overwhelmed with sor- 
row, he went to Fr. Fabius, and begged for absolution immediately. 
He professed himself willing to do whatever was required of him 
for his reinstatement. Fr. Fabius, feeling that it would take days 
for a communication to come from the Apostolic Delegation, ab- 
solves him and tells him to return ina week. Meanwhile he applies 
to the Delegate and gets instructions from him. On Adolphus’ 
return, the instructions are carried out and the penitent is bidden 
worry no further. 

Questions. 1. Are members of Masonic societies excommuni- 
cated? 2. Can a confessor without special faculties absolve from 
censure in an urgent case? 3. Was Fabius right? 

Solution. 1. Canon 2335 reads: “Those enrolling themselves 
as members of the Masonic sect or of other associations of the same 
type that plot against (machinantur) the Church or legitimate civil 
authority, incur by that fact, excommunication simply reserved to 
the Holy See.” There are a few points about this penalty that call 
for remark. It is understood that a man must knowingly and will- 
ingly have his name inscribed on the rolls of the organization as a 
member. Is there a distinction made between Masonic sects and 
other organizations, so that the qualifying clause: “quae machinan- 
tur contra ecclesiam,” etc., would apply to the latter and not to the 
former? We think not. No society is censured that is not opposed 
to Church or State; no member falls under the censure unless he 
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knows of that opposition, whether it be secret or avowed. The 
Holy Office, on May 10, 1884, was careful in marking the differ. 
ence between societies forbidden with or without censure. It made 
it clear that, whether the plotting was in the open or not, whether 
an oath-bound secrecy were required or not, an association schem- 
ing against Church or State was banned under censure. Of late, 
some have insisted on dissociating Masonry in English-speaking 
countries from the Continental variety. There seems to be no jus- 
tification for the attempt to save the former from the Church’s 
condemnation. 

2. Wide powers are granted by law to the ordinary confessor 
for urgent cases. An urgent case is one in which there is danger 
of grave scandal or loss of reputation, or where delay in obtaining 
absolution would be a real hardship for the penitent anxious to re- 
cover God’s grace. In this latter circumstance, a great deal 
depends on the penitent’s realization of what it means to be in 
mortal sin. Should this appreciation be keen, even a day’s delay 
would be a considerable trial. Should it be impossible, within that 
time, to reach the competent superior and receive his reply, the case 
would be an urgent one in the sense of the law. The confessor, 
then, who has no special faculties may, in such a case, absolve from 
all censures latae sententiae, no matter how or to whom reserved. 
However, he is bound, usually, to impose upon the penitent the 
obligation of recurring, if not personally, then at least by letter 
through the confessor, and under an assumed name, to the Sacred 
Penitentiary, to the bishop or to any other superior who has the 
requisite faculties. The penitent is to be told, that, should he fail, 
through serious fault on his part, to apply within a month to the 
lawful superior for the necessary instructions by which he is to 
abide, he will fall back under the ban from which he has just been 
released (Canon 2254, par. I). 

There are two cases, however, where this recourse may be dis- 
pensed with. After accepting the obligation of applying or after 
actually applying, within the month, to the superior, should the 
penitent wish to go to a confessor who happens to have faculties, 
he is free to do so. The penitent must tell the sin for which 
the censure was contracted. The confessor, then, without con- 
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cerning himself about what has been done or promised, may handle 
the whole matter. The penitent is to do what is enjoined in this 
confession, and the affair is considered definitely closed. No fur- 
ther obligation exists. The penitent is not bound to write to the 
superior, if he has not previously done so. If the petition has 
already been forwarded, he need take no notice of the reply (Can. 
2254, par. 2). 

A further exception is made in favor of the penitent. If it is 
really morally impossible, in an extraordinary case, to apply to the 
ecclesiastical superior for instructions then, outside the one case 
mentioned in Canon 2367, the confessor may deal unaided with 
the whole matter. In such a case, he imposes the obligations 
enjoined by either the natural or the ecclesiastical law or both, and 
gives the penance. A definite time within which the penance has to 
be performed and reparation made is set. Failure, through the peni- 
tent’s serious fault, to live up to this requirement entails falling 
back into the censure (Canon 2254, par. 3). The condition cov- 
ered by this provision of the law might occur on a mission. If 
the penitent is incapable of writing to the ecclesiastical superior, 
and the confessor, who is to leave in a few days, will be unable to 
communicate with him, recourse is to be considered morally im- 
possible. In the same way, a penitent from another diocese might, 
on the eve of his departure from the place he has been visiting, go 
to confession. It may really be hard for priest and penitent to get 
in touch with one another again. The exception to Canon 2254, 
par. I, may be availed of. , 

3. Fabius was right. The case was an urgent one, and he was 
perfectly justified in taking advantage of the provision of Canon 
2254, par. 1. Under normal conditions; 7. ¢., outside of a case of 
moral impossibility, recourse to a superior with faculties is required. 
The censure in question is one simply reserved to the Holy See. 
The bishop has by law faculties to absolve from it, but only in 
occult cases. For a public case, unless special powers were in the 
hands of the bishop, recourse would have to be had to Rome, or to 
the Apostolic Delegate who has faculties to absolve from all cen- 
sures reserved by law to the Holy See, whether occult or public, 
those very specially reserved being alone excepted. (Monitore 
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Ecclesiastico, May 1920, p. 137.) The pagella poenitentiaria, 
given to some confessors, contains this faculty too. Certain condi- 
tions are always demanded of the penitent when he seeks absolu- 
tion from this censure. He must give up his affiliation with the 
association or sect and abjure it. He must hand over for trans- 
mission to the Ordinary, or at least, if just and grave reasons 
exist against that course, destroy all books, manuscripts, symbols 
and other paraphernalia. He must accept a salutary penance in 
keeping with the gravity of his fault, preferably the frequenting of 
the sacraments, and he must be made to attempt the repairing of 
any scandal he may have given. These are the instructions con- 
tained in the grant of the power to absolve from excommunica- 
tion those who have been members of Masonic societies. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monxs oF BuckFast ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


THE ALTAR 


1. Sacrifice, priesthood and altar are terms that postulate each 
other. Where there is sacrifice there is also a place set apart for 
its oblation and thereby invested with a special holiness. The word 
altar, altare, signifies alta ara, the word ara itself being derived 
from aipew which implies a raising up, an elevation. Among the 
pagan nations, as well as among the Jews, the altar was a lofty 
structure, so that the sacrifice could easily be witnessed by those 
who stood around. A natural instinct seems to have prompted men 
of every race to sacrifice on the tops of hills and mountains, rather 
than in the monotonous plain, and where there were no natural 
heights, art and labor would replace nature. In the Old Law we 
read how Abraham erected the altar whereon he was ready to sacri- 
fice his son Isaac, upon a mountain which the Lord Himself showed 
him, which Abraham called: The Lord seeth (Gen. xx11). Later 
on the altar of sacrifice was erected upon the holy hill of Sion. Our 
Lord Himself chose to offer His sacrifice upon Mount Calvary, and 
the Last Supper also, which was the first Mass ever said, took place, 
according to tradition, upon the slopes of holy Sion. 

St. Paul calls the Christian altar @vovaornpiov (Heb. xi. 10) 
and in 1 Cor. xX. 21 tpameta. Both terms are properly applicable, 
not to the altar of the cross, or Calvary, but to the altar upon which 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice is offered. 

If we wish to rise to a fuller realization of the sacredness of the 
altar of the New Law, we need but read attentively the wonderful 
prayers and ponder the gorgeous ceremonial with which Holy 
Church dedicates her altars and imparts to them an abiding con- 
secration. The consecration of an altar, like that of a church, is 
different from our more common “openings.” 

By its consecration the altar is permanently removed from the 
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ordinary uses of human life: “Deus, qui in omnibus dominationis 
tuae clemens ac benignus dedicator assistis, exaudt nos 
ut inviolabilis permaneat hujus loci consecratio.” The altar is a 
source of graces: “in hac mensa sint libamina tibi accepta, sint 
grata, sint pinguia, et sancti Spiritus tut semper rore perfusa; ut 
omni tempore hoc in loco supplicantis tibi familiae tuae anxietates 
releves, aegritudines cures, preces exaudtas, vota suscipias, desid- 
erata confirmes, postulata concedas.” 

In a noble Preface the Pontiff sings the ancient glory of our 
altar, foreshadowed by that altar which, in the dawn of history, 
Abel consecrated by his own blood. Later on the altar of Melchise- 
dech and that of Abraham, “seminarium fidei nostrae,” point clearly 
to the life-giving mystery of our Lord’s Passion. The bishop 
prays that God would look upon this altar as upon that which 
Isaac erected, when he struck a well of limpid water; or as He 
looked down upon the stone upon which Jacob rested his head, and 
that altar made of twelve stones, by which Moses foreshadowed the 
choice of twelve Apostles. 

In the Preface sung at the consecration of a portable altar the 
bishop thus beseeches God: “Jnhaereas hic placido aeternae ma- 
jestatis obtutu. . . . Adsit misericordiae tuae ineffabilis pietas: 
ut, te largiente, referat praemium quisquis intulerit votum.” 

Our altar is no mere block of stone or wooden table; it is the 
living Christ, and its cloths are the faithful: “Altare sanctae 
Ecclesiae est Christus . . . cujus altaris pallae et corporalia 
sunt membra Christi, scilicet fideles Dei quibus Dominus, quasi 
vestimentis pretiosis circumdatur.” (In Ordinat. Subdiac.) 

Moreover, our altar is identical with that altar which the apoca- 
lyptic seer beheld in heaven, and to which there is an obvious allu- 
sion in the prayer which follows the consecration, when we pray 
that the Lord would command His angel to take up the Victim that 
lies slain upon our earthly altar, to place it upon that sublime altar 
which is ever before Him in heaven. So, from the identity of the 
Victim, we rightly infer the identity of altars. 

2. The proper material of an altar is stone. When it is wood 
there must be placed in its center a stone “sepulchre,” containing 
the relics of some canonized servant, or servants, of God. The 
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origin of this practice, which is now law, is traceable to the days 
of the catacombs. The bodies of more celebrated martyrs, of 
_ pishops or priests, were often buried, not in the shelf-like tombs 
of the great dormitory of God’s children (coemeterium), but in a 
sarcophagus abutting on the wall, or mostly hewn out of the flat 
surface of the wall, and surmounted by a throne-like structure 
—arcosolium; upon the flat top of the sepulchre Mass was offered, 
and so we have the beginning of that universal practice of never 
celebrating the Holy Sacrifice, except upon the bodies of the saints. 
St. John, in the Apocalypse, saw “under the altar the souls of them 
that were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony which 
they held” (Apoc. vi. 9). These words must have inspired our 
predecessors in the faith. In the martyrs our Lord continues His 
bloody sacrifice until the end of time. He is the origin and inspirer 
of martyrdom: “sacrificium illud offerimus de quo martyrium 
sumpsit omne principium,” says Holy Church in the Secret of 
fer. v. hebd. 3 Quadrag. Christ the Head is on the altar, the saints, 
His members, are beneath it, “Christus hostia . . . super 
altari, qui pro omnibus passus est; ili sub altari, qui illius redempti 
sunt passione” says St. Ambrose (Ep. ad Marcell). 

3. It is necessary that the priest should constantly react, by a 
lively faith, against the dulling effects of custom and familiarity. 
If he realizes daily that the altar at which he celebrates is the holiest 
spot in the universe, he will never be bereft of the joy that is God’s 
daily gift to him, and his experience will not belie the triumphant 
assertion of his lips: “Introtbo ad altare Dei, ad Deum qui laetificat 
juvententem meam.” 

Immediately after these words, which are its antiphon, the priest 
recites the forty-second Psalm. In this psalm David prays to be 
delivered from the wicked, from an unholy people. Left to his 
own resources he walks alone and in sadness. Yet his soul need not 
despond, nor despair. God is his hope, He will send forth His 
light and His truth; that is, dissipate our present gloom by the 
light of faith, and at the same time fill our hearts with a joy that 
is forever renewed, in the sure hope that is ours, that the God of 
truth will realize in our persons the promises He has made. These 
sentiments of the royal singer are also those of the priest, as he 
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stands at the altar. His heart is swayed in opposite directions, 
Seeing his own weakness and proneness to evil, the priest might 
well feel despondent. But such sentiments are quickly overcome 
by the knowledge that God is with us, that His light and truth are 
ours, and thus fear is cast out by trust and love—trust in God, 
who is the source of joy. 

4. The psalm Judica me ends on a note of quiet, yet firm con- 
fidence in God, God who is the salvation of my face, that is, the 
Saviour to whom I look up, and my God. My God,—that is, all 
the power and riches of God are mine, since He is my God and I 
am His. The greater our trust in God, the less we rely on self, the 
more so that our personal sins have only too often brought home 
to us the consciousness of our misery. Humility is the most suit- 
able disposition of one who is about to enter into the Holy of 
Holies. The first act of a truly humble man is to acknowledge his 
sins, and such acknowledgment is the best means of obtaining 
forgiveness. In the spiritual order our best excuse is self-accusa- 
tion, because a contrite and humble heart God will not despise. 

The Confiteor is an acknowledgment of whatever transgressions 
we have rendered ourselves guilty of, be it in thought, word or 
deed. We confess our guilt, not only before God Almighty, but 
also before the sinless Virgin, the great Princes of the Apostles, 
St. John the Baptist and the whole blessed company of heaven. 
We pray that these courtiers of the King of heaven would plead 
with Him, in our behalf. “I saw,” says Bl. Angela of Foligno, 
“in that I had offended my Creator, I had offended all creatures 
that had been made forme. . . . And I asked of all creatures, 
all of which I saw I had offended—in that I had offended their 
Creator—not to accuse me before God. And it seemed unto me 
that all creatures had pity upon me, and all the Saints in like 
manner.” (“Visions, etc., of Bl. Angela of Foligno,” chapter v1.) 

His humble confession and the prayers of the saints have obtained 
for the priest an all-embracing, all-including forgiveness : indulgen- 
tiam, absolutionem et remissionem peccatorum. Strengthened 
from on high he at last ascends the steps of the sacred altar, the 
while he once more pleads for mercy and forgiveness: “Remove 
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from us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, our iniquities, that we may be 
made worthy to enter into Thy Holy of Holies with pure minds.” 

He then kisses the altar, at the place where the relics of the saints 
repose, and through their intercession renews his plea for pardon 


and forgiveness. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF His Houiness Pope Pius XI To Carprar 
GASPARRI ON THE OUTCOME OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


The Holy Father expresses his satisfaction with the results of the 
Peace Conference at Genoa. It is his belief that in that Conference 
an important step was made towards restoring normal conditions 
of international life in Europe among the nations which had become 
estranged by the long and cruel war. 

The Supreme Pontiff implores all Christians to persevere in con- 
tinued prayer that almighty God may pacify, unite and protect the 
nations of the whole world and give them the grace to lead an 
undisturbed and peaceful life and glorify God, our heavenly 
Father. (Autograph Letter to Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of 
State, April 29, 1922; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 265). 


Letter oF His Ho.iness, Pope Pius XI, oN THE THIRD Cen- 
TENARY OF THE CANONIZATION OF ST. TERESA, OF THE 
CARMELITE ORDER 


The Holy Father writes to the Superior General of the Discalced 
Carmelite Order concerning the third centenary of the canonization 
of the great St. Teresa. He briefly sums up the wonderful life and 
work of this saintly nun, whose prayers and penitential life and 
heroic sacrifices brought great blessings upon the whole Church 
and upon the Carmelite Order in particular. The Holy Father 
urges the Superior General and the entire Carmelite Order to cele- 
brate with great devotion the third centenary of the canonization 
of St. Teresa, that she may obtain for the Catholic missionary 
activities God’s choicest blessings. (Letter of Pope Pius XI, 
March 31, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 275.) 
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SCHEDULE OF QUINQUENNIAL REPORT TO THE HOLy SEE TO BE 
Usep sy ALL PAPAL CONGREGATIONS OF PERPETUAL Vows 


The S. Congregation of Religious publishes in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis of May 8, 1922, a list of questions to be answered 
1238 
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in the report which each Papal Congregation of perpetual vows is 
to make to the Holy See every five years. The list of questions 
covers eight pages in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis; wherefore it is 
impossible to reproduce the questionnaire in THE HoMILETIc AND 
PastorRAL Review. In the male Congregations the Superior 
General and the consultors of the General must sign the report. In 
Congregations of religious women the Mother General and her 
assistants or councillors and the Right Reverend Bishop of the dio- 
cese where the Mother General resides are to sign the report. 
(S. Congregation of Religious, March 25, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XIV, pp. 278-286.) 


SCHEDULE OF QUINQUENNIAL REPORT TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE 
S. CoNGREGATION OF THE PROPAGANDA BY THE BISHOPS, 
VICARS AND PREFECTS APOSTOLIC, AND RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS 
oF Districts SUBJECT TO THE S. CONGREGATION OF THE 
PROPAGANDA. 


The Acta Apostolicae Sedis of May 8, 1922, publish the ques- 
tionnaire which is to be used by the heads of the mission districts 
under the jurisdiction of the S. Congregation of the Propaganda 
in the report on the condition of each missionary diocese, vicariate, 
prefecture apostolic and districts in charge of religious Orders and 
Congregations. The Code of Canon Law, in Canons 300 and 340 
points out the year in which the missions in the various countries 
are to make the report. (S. Congregation of the Propaganda, 
April 16, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, pp. 287-307.) 


OrFiciAL INTERPRETATION OF CANON 139 CONCERNING THE 
PoLITICAL OFFICES OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
To WuHIcH MEMBERS OF THE CLERGY May BE ELECTED 


The Holy See was requested to decide whether cardinals, 
archbishops and bishops are allowed to run for election to the 
offices of senator and representative, or to accept them when 
elected. The Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the 
Code answers that in countries where the law of the land gives 
cardinals, archbishops or bishops the right to sit in the senate and 
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the Holy See has in any way approved of such laws, the above 
mentioned dignitaries may sit in the senate without special per- 
mission of the Holy.See. In any other case, they may not run for 
the office or accept the election without permission of the Holy See, 

According to Canon 139, 4, local Ordinaries may grant per- 
mission to their priests to run for the offices of senator and repre- 
sentative except in those places where the Holy See has forbidden 
them to hold these offices. Now, the Holy See was requested to 
inform the bishops whether the supreme authority of the Church 
desires bishops to encourage priests to seek these offices or 
whether they should rather discourage such endeavors. The Com- 
mittee answers that it is the mind of the Holy See that the bishops 
should rather discourage priests desiring those offices. (Pontifical 
Committee of the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, April 2s, 
1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 313.) 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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ANSWERS TO .QUESTIONS 


INSTRUCTION OF THE HOLy OFFICE ON THE SEAL OF CONFESSION 


Question. Will you kindly give some definite details of an Instruction of 
the Holy Office on the seal of confession, which is said to have been issued in 
1915? CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer. There is such an Instruction of the Holy Office, 
issued June 9, 1915. It did not appear in the official magazine of 
the Holy See, the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, but several of the 
European magazines have recently published the text, and there is 
no doubt that it is authentic. 

The Instruction is addressed to local Ordinaries and superiors 
of religious organizations. The contents can be briefly summed 
up as follows: . 

In the first place, the Holy Office states that the natural and 
divine law of the seal of confession has always been kept so well 
by priests that even the enemies of the Sacrament of Penance have 
been compelled to admit that much. 

Still, there are some priests who will at times, either in private 
conversation or in their sermons and instructions, for the mistaken 
purpose of edification, speak in general terms about matters con- 
fessed in the Sacrament of Penance. Though the essentials of the 
seal of confession are observed so that the person who confessed 
is not made known directly or indirectly, that practice of talking 
about matters confessed is, nevertheless, absolutely to be con- 
demned; for it offends people and creates diffidence in their minds. 

The Holy Office strictly commands local Ordinaries and 
religious superiors to stop any references and conversations touch- 
ing matters heard in confession, and to teach their subjects that 
they must abstain from talking in any manner and under any pre- 
tense, either casually, directly or indirectly, in private conversation 
or in public sermons and instructions about anything pertaining to 
the matter of sacramental confession. An exception is made where 
a confessor needs advice; but he must follow the rules laid down 
by approved authors, so that he will not violate the seal of con- 
fession. Priests who are examined for the purpose of obtaining 
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faculty to hear confessions must be questioned on the points of 
this Instruction in particular. 

If any priest should violate the provisions of this Instruction, the 
Ordinary and the superiors must admonish the transgressor, and, 
if he is guilty of the same offense a second time, punish him 
severely. In a very serious case such a priest must be denounced 
to the Holy Office. 

This Instruction was given before the Code was published and 
it was never officially promulgated so as to become a law, but we 
believe that the substance of that Instruction is contained in 
Canon 8go, sec. 1, which reads: “The use of the knowledge ac- 
quired from confession is forbidden to the priest whenever it 
becomes painful or offensive to the penitent, though all danger of 
revelation is excluded.” The word gravamen, which we render 
here by painful or offensive, is very far-reaching and forbids the 
use of the knowledge in any way that may be offensive to the peni- 
tent. The reader will notice that the Instruction said at the very 
beginning that the use of knowledge derived from confession in 
talking, for any purpose, is naturally offensive to people and makes 
them diffident. Nobody wants his confession to be quoted, though 
the quotation is anonymous. 

The substance of the Instruction, therefore, is sufficiently con- 
tained in the Code, and Canon 890, sec. 1, should be interpreted in 
the light of said Instruction. 


User oF OLIVE oR VEGETABLE OIL IN THE SANCTUARY LAMP— 
Exvectric LIGHT 

Question. Is there any law which demands olive oil, or at least vegetable 
oil, and forbids the use of any other material, for the sanctuary lamp? What 
about burning an electric light? SACERDOS. 

Answer. The question has various aspects. There is to be con- 
sidered the symbolism of the light, irrespective of the material by 
which the light is fed; the historical development of the custom of 
burning a light before the Blessed Sacrament; finally, the present 
law which governs in this matter. 

The fire or light, as such, seems to be the predominant feature 
of the symbolism in the use of light during divine services and in 
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the sanctuary lamp. The light or fire has from ancient times, long 
before the commencement of the Christian era, been considered as 
a symbol of God, and this symbolism suggested itself all the more 
strongly to the Christians because Christ is often referred to in the 
New Testament as “the Light.” It is, therefore, true that the light, 
as such, irrespective of the material that feeds it, has a symbolism. 
However, when the law prescribes a certain material, the law must 
be obeyed; it is not to be ignored or set aside for unimportant 
reasons. 

The custom of burning a light before the Blessed Sacrament 
developed gradually, like so many other customs of the Church, so 
that it is impossible to state when it was considered obligatory to 
burn a light perpetually. The first references seem to be from the 
end of the fourth century. During the first three hundred years 
of the Church we cannot expect to find references to the sanctuary 
light, because the Christian places of worship had little or no 
security, and it was safer not to have them become known to the 
heathens. In the Synod of Worcester, in 1240, we have one of the 
first positive legislative acts on this matter. Other synods followed 
and a general law for the whole Church of the Latin Rite was 
promulgated in the Ceremoniale Episcoporum and in the Roman 
Ritual. Whenever we find references to lamps in church, we can 
be quite certain that they were fed with olive oil. It was consid- 
ered the finest oil and, therefore, most appropriate for the highest 
purpose. The seven-armed golden candelabrum in the Temple at 
Jerusalem had its seven arms or tubes filled with the finest olive 
oil. 

Finally, we have the positive law that day and night a lamp fed 
with olive oil, or, if that is difficult to obtain, with some vegetable 
oil, should burn day and night before the Blessed Sacrament. Min- 
eral oils should not be used, unless vegetable oil is unobtainable. 
An electric light may be permitted by the bishop when no oil can 
be had. The custom of the Church for many centuries past has 
been to burn olive oil, and when that cannot be had or is altogether 
too expensive, other vegetable oils are substituted. The purpose 
of that law is to keep the full symbolism, not only of the light as 
such, but also of the material—the food element in the oil, its 
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healing and strengthening qualities, which are at once a symbol of 
sacrifice and of the gifts of God. That complete symbolism is not 
found in mineral oils, wherefore the Church does not allow their 
use for the sanctuary lamp unless in case of necessity. In the 
United States it would be foolish to assert that vegetable oils can- 
not be had. 

What about electric light? The law of the Church does not 
admit the use of electric light as a sacred symbol. Only where, 
with reasonable effort, oil that will burn in the lamp cannot be 
had may the bishop allow the use of electric light. Why? 
First, because such is the law. But we are living in an age of 
Bolshevism and nobody seems to be quite satisfied when one an- 
swers a question by quoting the law. Electric light is beautiful, 
and it cannot be denied that a sacred symbolism may attach to it; 
but such symbolisms are not the creations of a day, they are created 
by centuries of tradition. 

Sometimes the difficulty of burning vegetable oils has prompted 
pastors to ask the bishop to allow them to use an electric light in 
the sanctuary lamp. Still others burn a kind of candle or vigil 
light, which is supposed to be a combination of wax and 
olive or vegetable oil. The writer is not a chemist, but from 
ordinary knowledge of the elements it seems an impossible com- 
bination. It may be conceded that if one cannot get oil and taper 
that will keep burning for a day and night, attention being repeat- 
edly required during the day, it is placing a big burden on the one 
who has to attend to the light. It sounds very easy to say that it 
only takes a few minutes a few times a day to look after the light. 
He who says that, should try it for a year or more. It is strange 
that there is so much trouble with the light, and that no taper or 
material which will burn satisfactorily for a day and night has been 
found. Of course kerosene and similar oils burn very much better, 
but they are not the proper oils to use, as we explained above. 


DECLARATION OF NULLITY OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Question. In an argument with a man who pretended to know something 
about civil law, he objected that the Church was not reasonable in her stand 
against all divorces, since even the Church admits certain cases of divorce in 
her own courts. He knew several people who had been civilly married and 
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divorced and were later married by the Church. Just how should the Church’s 
declaration of nullity of marriage be explained to a layman so that he can see 
the difference between that and a divorce? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer. The student of civil law must know the difference, but 
to others not familiar with law the position of the Church may 
appear strange, if not contradictory. In the civil law there is a 
distinction between an annulment of a marriage and a divorce. In 
an annulment the court declares that a marriage was void from the 
beginning; in a divorce action the court dissolves an existing and 
valid marriage. 

The Church recognizes an annulment of marriage in her courts 
whenever marriage has been contracted by one of her subjects 
contrary to one of the various laws which declare a marriage in- 
valid, if attempted in spite of the law. The parties do not, in these 
cases, become husband and wife. The ecclesiastical court merely 
declares the fact that said parties were never validly married. 
After this, there is no objection if the parties want to contract 
marriage with other persons, provided that as to them there is no 
diriment impediment to prevent the marriage. The Church, how- 
ever, does not grant a divorce for marriages which, according to 
her laws, are validly contracted. There are two cases in which 
marriages valid according to the laws of the Church may be set 
aside; one is the dispensation from a matrimonium ratum et non 
consummatum and the other is the dispensation from a marriage 
by virtue of the Pauline Privilege. But these marriages are not 
dissolved by a general power to divorce any valid marriage; for 
the Church neither has nor claims such power. These two cases 


are altogether exceptional, based on power given to the Church by 
Christ. 


Can A Man Have Two Lecat WIvEs? 


Question. In view of the recent famous divorce cases which have been 
spoken of so frequently in the papers, I would like to know whether it is really 
possible, under the laws of the United States, for a man to have two legal 
wives, A READER. 


Answer. Unfortunately this state of affairs is possible, in spite 
of the fact that bigamy is not admitted in the United States, since 


it constitutes a crime. The confusion of marriage legislation arises 
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from the fact that each state of our Union is independent in this 
respect. Attempts have been made by men who have the welfare 
of our nation at heart to have this condition of affairs remedied, 
urging the various states to adopt a uniform marriage and divorce 
law, but so far the attempt has not been successful. Each state is 
independent in its domestic legislation and unless the legislatures 
of the various states voluntarily agree to adopt a uniform marriage 
and divorce law, there will be no remedy; for there is no authority 
that can force them to do so. 

If, then, a couple is married, for instance, in the State of New 
York, and one of the parties goes to another state and lives there 
a year or whatever period is required to become a resident of the 
state and gets a divorce there for reasons which would not be recog- 
nized as sufficient for divorce according to the law of New York, 
that party may marry in that other state and thus have one legal 
wife (the first) in New York, and another legal wife in the second 
state, where he got a divorce and married again. Cases of this 
kind have happened repeatedly and apparently nothing can be done 
in this matter unless all the states of the Union are willing to adopt 
a uniform marriage and divorce law. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of September 


SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 


THE CREED 
The Eleventh Article 


“The Resurrection of the Body.” 


. There is a Future Life. 

. The Changes of the Seasons Betoken Our Resurrection. 
. The “Last Trump.” 

. “In the Twinkling of an Eye.” 

. We All “Pass On.” 

. The Value of Our Bodies. 


THERE Is A FuTuRE LIFE 


“Our Hope is the Resurrection of the dead; our Faith is the 
Resurrection of the dead. It is the same with our Charity, set on 
fire as it is by the preaching of things not yet seen, and with desire 
thereby enkindled; this desire, by its very magnitude, makes our 
hearts capable of that future blessedness which is promised us—so 
long; that is, as we believe what as yet we see not. This same 
Charity, then, of ours must not expend itself on temporal and 
merely visible things, as though we were hoping to have in the 
future things which we are the better now for despising; viz., 
carnal pleasures and delights. Now if you take away faith in the 
Resurrection of the dead the whole of the Christian teaching falls 
to the ground. Yet even when faith in that Resurrection of the 
dead is solidly established there does not straightway follow true 
security for the Christian soul, save we carefully distinguish the 
life that is to come from the life that passeth away. We can, then, 
express it like this: if the dead do not rise again, we have no hope 
of a future life; but if they do rise again, then there will be a 
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future life. But there follows at once the further question: What 
kind of life will it be?’ 


THE CHANGES OF THE SEASONS BETOKEN Our RESURRECTION 


“Be tender, then, of this body of thine; know that thou shalt 
arise from the dead to be judged with this very body! And if any 
sceptical notion come to thee and suggest that such a thing is im- 
possible, then call to mind certain things which in thine own case 
appear not. For instance, where wert thou a hundred or more 
years ago? From what a puny element, from what a tiny and 
insignificant substance thou hast mounted to such stature and such 
comely dignity! Now cannot He who brought into being that 
which was not raised up again what has been but has decayed? 
Shall He who year after year raises up the corn which we sow 
when dead find any difficulty in raising up us for whose sakes He 
Himself was raised up? Thou seest how the trees have stood now 
for so many months without leaves or fruit, yet when once winter 
is over they will revive throughout all their parts—as though from 


the dead. Shall not we much more easily rise again? Moses’ rod 
was by God’s counsel changed into a serpent unlike the rod; shall 
not man who has fallen on ceath be once more restored to himself?” 


THE Last TRUMP 


“The heathen marvel, the Jews are stupefied, the world trembles 
at the thought that Christ raised the son of the widow of Naim; 
but we who believe that all those who have died in ages past will 
at the voice of Christ be raised from the tomb—why should we 
marvel? The dead, says Isaias, shall awake and those who are in 
the tomb shall arise. So too the Lord Himself: ‘the hour cometh 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God and they that 
hear shall live’ (John v. 25), and the Apostle: ‘In a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet; for the trumpet shall 
sound and the dead shall arise incorrupt’ (I Cor. xv. 52). What 
‘trumpet’ is this that shall sound war against hell, break the bonds 


1$t. Augustine, Sermo ccclxi. 2; P. L., xxxix. 1599, 
2St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, iv. 30. 
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of the grave, peal forth life for the dead and bring everlasting 
triumph te them that arise unto light? Assuredly that of which 
the Lord has just told us: “The dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God.’ Not a trumpet like those which, by human breath 
driven through hollowed horns of wood or bronze, sound forth 
their gloomy summons to men of war, but a trumpet which sends 
its life-giving challenge from out the heart of the Father by the 
lips of the Son and calls alike on them that are beneath the earth 
and them that are above it. ‘At the last trump’: the trump that in 
the beginning summoned the world from nothing will at the last 
summon the world from its lost state, the trump which at the be- 
ginning raised up man from the slime of the earth will at the end 


raise up man again from the dust.’”* 


“IN THE TWINKLING OF AN EYE” 


“Listen carefully, Brethren; we will compare like things with 
like. This body of ours moves more quickly when walking than 
it did in its formation, nutrition, growth and in its arrival at youth, 


maturity and full stature. 

“Now the resurrection will take place ‘in the twinkling of an eye.’ 
If then the body can rise again with such speed with what speed 
will it move? Our bodies may be torn by ravaging animals, our 
members may be scattered over the whole earth and our ashes with 
them. Yet from that vast womb ‘in the twinkling of an eye’ will 
all those scattered fragments be pieced together again! Use your 
eyes: see that wall a long way off; look beyond it and you see the 
sun. What is the distance between you and the sun? Who can 
measure it? What mental power can estimate that distance? Yet 
the moment you open your eyes, while you remain here your glance 
is there. As soon as you wish to see it you arrive there by seeing. 
No need of any machine to start with, no scaling ladders, no ropes, 
no wings. To open your eyes was to be there. Now we marvel 
at the speed of these glances shot from the eye, and we should not 
believe it did not experience prove it. Yet far more wonderful 
will be the powers of the ‘spiritual body.’ ‘In the twinkling of an 


3St. Peter Chrysologus, Sermo ciii. 
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eye’ will it rise, even as Christ our Lord made His Body pass 
through the closed gates of the tomb in the rock which no glance 
of our eyes could pierce!’’* 





WE ALL Pass ON 





“Christ Jesus then through His Flesh held out hope to our flesh. 
| For He took what we had known so well here on earth—being 
| born and dying. To be born and to die these abound here. To 
: rise again and live forever—such things are not found here. Here 
He found cheap and earthly rewards; He brought with Him 




















i, strange ones, heavenly ones. If you dread death, then love the 
thought of the resurrection. From out of His own sorrows He 
has brought you help, for salvation for you was an idle hope. That 


salvation, then, which is a stranger to this world, eternal salvation; 
i that is, we, Brethren, must know and love; hence it is that in this 
i world we have to live as strangers. Reflect that we must pass on 
hence; thus we shall sin less. Let us thank the Lord our God that 
He has decreed that our last day of this life should be brief and 
q uncertain. From infancy to decrepit old age—what a tiny space 
{ it is!. What avail would it have been for Adam if he had died 
1 only to-day? No one recalls yesterday, and to-day is jostled on its 
i passing journey by to-morrow. In this tiny little space, then, let 
i, us live well so that we may pass thither whence we shall not pass 
i on. Even now whilst we are talking we are passing on. Words 
/ fly, the hours have wings, and it is the same with our years, with 
our acts, our honors, our miseries and our joys; they all pass on. 
| Yet we fear not, for ‘the Word of the Lord abideth forever!’ 


THE VALUE OF OurR BopieEs 





: “Listen not to those who say that the body belongs not to God. 
q Those who say that, and who hold that the soul dwells in the body 
4 as in a vessel which belongeth not to itself, readily abuse their 
bodies by fornication. What do men find to condemn in this won- 
derful body? What does it lack in comeliness? How marvellous 





4St. Augustine, Sermo cclxxvii. 12; P. L., xxxviii. 1263. 
5St. Augustine, Sermo cxxiv. 4; P. L., xxxviii. 688. 
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the art displayed in its fashioning! Such men should reflect how 
bright are our eyes, how skilfully the ears are set so as to receive 
sounds without hindrance, how the sense of smell can discriminate, 
how the tongue has a twofold office: to taste and to speak. They 
should ask themselves how it is that our lungs which are buried out 
of sight are yet busy breathing air in and out. They should ask 
whence the heart has its power of beating so unceasingly, how the 
veins and arteries are so beautifully discriminated, how the bones 
and muscles are so intricately woven together. 

“Nor imagine that the body is the cause of our sins. For if that 
were so how is it that a corpse cannot sin? Put a sword in a dead 
man’s hand and he commits no murder; let all sorts of beauty pass 
before the eyes of one just dead and no impure desires are enkindled. 
That is because it is not the body which sins of itself but the soul 
by means of the body. The body then is the soul’s instrument, its 
garment and robe as it were. If the soul gives up the body to 
fornication, the body becomes unclean; but if the body is the dwell- 
ing place of a holy soul, it becomes the temple of God. Respect 
then thy body as being the Holy Spirit’s temple; sully not thy flesh 
with fornication; defile not this thy fairest robe. And if thou hast 
done so then cleanse it by repentance ; while time permits, purify it.’’® 


6 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, iv. 22-23. 











































THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Golden Touch of Christian Charity 


By Wititam J. LALLou 


SYNOPSIS. Charity toward God. 


me Charity is founded on faith. 
3. Christ in the unfortunate. 
4. Love of the neighbor ts service of God. 

The story of the life of our Lord on earth, which is read Sunday 
after Sunday in the Gospel history, is a record of deeds of mercy, 
which might, at first glimpse, seem to afford adequate proof of the 
modern heresy which substitutes social service for religion, and 
makes the whole duty of man consist in the service of his fellow 
men. But the same Lord who laid down as the golden rule of 
Christian conduct that we are to do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us, who made love of the neighbor the distinguishing 
badge of His followers: ‘By this shall all men know that you are 
my disciples, that you have love one for another,” proclaimed as 
the greatest and the first Commandment that we love the Lord our 
God above all else and bade us seek first the kingdom of God and 
His justice. 

Christ Himself occupied His days with deeds of corporal mercy, 
but He healed the bodily ills of man for the sake of man’s soul. The 
blind and the lame, the leper and the paralytic, all indeed felt the 
touch of His compassionate hand, but His miracles were always 
wrought for a supernatural motive. When, for example, the 
palsied man was let down through the roof of the house in Caphar- 
naum, where Jesus was teaching, and placed at the feet of the divine 
Healer, our Lord’s first words were: “Son, be of good heart, thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” Then, having cured the spiritual maladies ° 
of the poor sufferer, He proceeded to the healing of his bodily dis- 
ease and as the palsy left the invalid, our Lord indicated that the 
miracle had been performed for a supernatural motive: ‘That you 
may know that the son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins, 
arise, take up thy bed and go into thy house.” 
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It was after the words of our Lord regarding the efficacy of 
divine faith that the miracle related in to-day’s Gospel was per- 
formed,.and it is significant that His word of appreciation of the 
gratitude of the one leper who came to give thanks to the Bene- 
factor who had cleansed him of a loathsome disease, was a word 
of commendation of the faith of the sufferer. “Go thy way, thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” All ten were healed of their leprosy, 
but only one corresponded with the work of divine grace and in 
him the power of divine faith was illustrated; this was of greater 
moment than the cleansing of bodily disease. 

In imitation of the Master we should indeed minister to the poor 
and the sick and the otherwise handicapped, but our ministrations 
should be something more than mere humanitarian service. They 
should be transmuted by the golden touch of a supernatural motive 
into deeds of Christian charity. The eyes of faith see Christ Him- 
self in the person of the objects of our charity and this point of 
view is the alchemy which transforms social service into Christian 
charity, and welfare work into corporal works of mercy. In the 
picture of the Last Judgment which the great Judge Himself has 
painted for us on the pages of the Gospel, He has identified Him- 
self with suffering humanity and represents Himself as served by 
the ministrations performed for the unfortunate among His human 
creatures. “I was hungry and you gave me to eat, I was thirsty 
and you gave me to drink, I was naked and you covered me, sick 
and you visited me.” When the just in astonishment ask Him: 
“Lord, when did we see thee hungry or thirsty or naked or sick 
and ministered to thee?” the supreme Judge answers: “Amen, 
I say to you, as long as you did it to one of these my least breth- 
ren, you did it unto me.” 

Many beautiful legends in the lives of the saints illustrate this 
thought of Christ living in the poor and the sick. The Roman 
soldier, St. Martin, meeting a beggar shivering in the cold, cuts 
his military cloak in twain and with one half of it wraps the 
limbs of the poor beggar. The following night, Martin beholds 
in vision Christ the Lord, one half of the soldier’s mantle cloth- 
ing the sacred body. The landgrave of Hungary, enraged that 
his wife, St. Elizabeth, has presumed to nurse a leper on his 
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couch, lifts the coverlet and beholds in the patient the dazzling 
countenance of the Blessed Saviour. 


So in profane literature we have examples of the same thought. 
One of our American poets tells the story of the proud knight in 
his shining armor, mounted on his splendid steed, issuing forth 
from his castle gate, enroute for the Crusades. A miserable leper 
begs an alms of him and, filled with loathing, the knight disdain- 
fully tosses him a piece of gold. The beggar does not even stoop 
to lift the coin from the dust. Years pass and the knight returns, 
softened and humbled by his experiences in the holy wars. Again 
he meets the leper but now in all compassion he greets the dis- 
figured being: 

“IT behold in thee an image of Him who died on the tree 


Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; behold, through him 
I give to Thee.” 


The knight shares his crust of bread and cup of water with 
the beggar and suddenly a bright light shines round about and 
“The leper no more crouched by his side, 
But stood before him glorified, 
Shining and tall and fair and straight, 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate; 
And a voice that was softer than silence said: 
‘Lo, it is I, be not afraid, 
Not what we give but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me.’” 


From the point of view of faith, therefore, our deeds of mercy 
mean sheltering the homeless Babe of Bethlehem, pressing drink 
to the parched lips of the thirsting Christ, ministering comfort to 
the desolate Lord of the Garden of Olives. 

Christian charity is indeed the fulfillment of the second great 
Commandment of the law; but the second exists for the sake of 
the first Commandment, unto which it is like. Our service of our 
neighbor must be performed for a religious motive, with the idea 
of pleasing God and of serving Him in His less favored creatures, 
if welfare work is to become Christian charity, and not a service 
of men, to the negation of the worship of the God, to whom we 
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owe our being and, consequently, our first allegiance. The badge 
of Christ’s disciple is indeed his practical love for his fellow 
creatures, but love for them for the sake of the God who is our 
common Father and merciful service of them as a striving to 
serve the Lord who has identified Himself with suffering and 
unfortunate humanity, that our works of mercy may merit for 
us that reward whose guarantee is nothing less than the word of 
Him who cannot fail us: “Amen, I say to you, as long as you 
did it to one of these, my least brethren, you did it unto Me.” 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Service of God and the Salvation of Our Souls 
By H. KEtty, S.J., M.A. 


“Seek, therefore, first the Kingdom of God” (Matt. vi. 33). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. Man’s neglect of God and salvation. 
1. The danger of worldliness. 
2. The means of salvation must be made part of our lives. 
3. We must realize that we must serve God and save our 
souls. 
(a) A profane illustration of this realization. 
4. Catholics should not be ungrateful. 
Conclusion: We must serve God to attain salvation. 


There is scarcely any consideration more perplexing, more dis- 
heartening to the Catholic mind than the conclusion, thrust upon 
us by the daily experience of life, that the vast majority of men 
are utterly indifferent to the unique, great affair of their existence 
—the service of God and the salvation of their souls. Man was 
created, we know, to praise, reverence and serve God, and by this 
means to save his soul. What a painful commentary on these 
words will even a slight experience of life afford! What influence 
has this fundamental truth on the world? What thought does the 
world give to the service of God; what care to the business of 
salvation? May we not say that the majority of men ignore God; 
that they allow Him no interference in their lives; that they have 
made Him a superfluity, not to say an intrusion, in His own 
creation ? 
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And this blank universal indifference to the one thing that really 
matters, the salvation of the soul, is all the more incomprehensible 
in face of the extraordinary activity and interest of the world in 
the unessential things. If the world were a dull and incurious 
place, we might explain its strange spiritual indifference, though we 
could not justify it. But the world is so quick-witted and enter- 
prising; so curious and eager for the things of the mind; so ready 
and keen for speculation; so patient and acute in research; so in- 
ventive and ingenious in discovery; so enthusiastic and generous 
in its causes, that it is with a profound shock that we realize, 
now and then, that it is leaving out of account the one thing neces- 
sary; that it is utterly indifferent to the unique object of its 
existence. 

It is a terrible spectacle, that of a world gone astray, a spectacle 
which fills the religious mind with amazement and despair, and 
which God alone, from the summit of eternity, can contemplate 
with equanimity. Has the grand design of God in creation failed 
so terribly? Was it for this that Jesus Christ lived and died? 
Have the lives of God’s Mother and countless saints effected so 
little? Have the gates of hell prevailed against the Church which 
Christ founded and to which He gave the Holy Spirit to direct and 
inspire? These are questionings which will stir almost inevitably 
in us Catholics as we look around us. We are not called upon to 
answer them; but they have this use—that they produce and help 
to maintain a disposition of mind which it is essential for us, on 
peril of our eternal salvation, to preserve—a profound distrust and 
fear of the spirit and example of the world. 

We find ourselves in the midst of this world which thinks so 
slightly of God, which is so incurious about the soul; we breathe 
its atmosphere, so subtle, so penetrating, so deleterious; we stand 
exposed to the full influence of its insidious triple fascination— 
desire of the flesh, desire of the eyes, pride of life. Is, then, the 
danger slight, that we Catholics may begin to think as the world 
thinks and act as it acts; that purely temporal and sensual motives 
and aims may usurp our attention and drive to the background 
all care for our eternal welfare? You have only to appeal to your 
experience of every-day life to estimate the power and persistency 
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of the spirit of the world. We speak of “the brutality of the fact,” 
and the world with its flesh and blood, its color, warmth and life, 
its attractions, its sin, its wilfulness, its spiritual indifference is an 
insistent over-present fact; and in face of it how weak and ineffectual 
seem the spiritual forces that are to keep us on the road of our 
salvation. In the moment of temptation how far away and unreal 
seems the other world; how thin and faint the arresting call of 
conscience; how ruthless and uncompromising the commands of 
Christ to mortify ourselves, to take up our cross; and the saints 
who are to hearten and inspire us, what antiquated, what repelling 
figures they seem, how out of harmony in their ways of thought 
and life with this self-centered, easy, tumultuous world. 

Such is the terrible danger to which we are exposed by the very 
condition of our existence, that we too like so many around us 
should lose sight of God and our last end. We must shake off the 
spell of the world; we must react vigorously against its fascina- 
tion. And the only means by which we can withstand the spirit 
of the world are fervent prayer to God for grace to keep our hearts 
pure and our eyes single; and a constant effort to realize ever more 
and more intimately that the only meaning of our life is that we 
should serve God and save our souls. 

A preacher who speaks to Catholics has nothing new to tell them 
on the great truth we are considering. They know as well as he 
knows that they have been created by God, to give Him the glory 
of praise, reverence and service; that by doing so they will save 
their souls; that this service of God, and thus their eternal salva- 
tion, is the sole reason of their existence, the one work worth doing 
in this life. These are truths that all Catholics know; but it is not 
so much a question of knowing them as of realizing them. 

If we are to preserve ourselves from the spirit of the world, if 
we are to keep our feet on the narrow way we cannot be content to 
have these truths as mere facts of knowledge; we must mxke them 
forces in our daily life. For your experience has shown you that 
there is the knowledge that we merely know and the knowlege that 
we live by. To the former class belongs the main body of beliefs 
and opinions which make up “the furniture of our mind”—facts of 
history or science or literature or politics, things we hear of or read 
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or have come upon in our experience. It is an odd assortment of 
beliefs, theories, views, assumptions, current notions and flying 
ideas, which, for all their obvious differences, have this note in 
common—that they are merely and entirely things we know, that 
they do not pass beyond the intellect. Towards all these kinds of 
knowledge we maintain the same attitude; we accept them but we 
do not live by them. They “lie upon the surface of the mind,” they 
are not the springs of our daily actions. Far different are the 
beliefs that project themselves into our life. It is these that make 
enthusiasts, fanatics, reformers, missioners, saints. They are cer- 
tain convictions, few in number, which are held so strongly and 
realized so vividly that there is no province of our life which they 
do not enter and command. They are, if we possess them, at once 
the motive power and directing principle of our actions. You have 
met men possessed of such convictions, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, possessed by them, and perhaps you would not like to meet 
them again. 

They are men of one idea, of one object, and they examine every- 
thing in its light. They are always canvassing, always eager to 
make recruits or silence enemies; they travel fully armed and have 
ever a fact or proof or illustration at hand; they are never, so to 
speak, off duty; the whole world is their hunting-ground and man 
is their natural prey. They live by their idea, they are men of a 
purpose ; and it is these men who carry the world forward on every 
line of its advance. 

I am urging on you the necessity of realizing more intimately the 
idea that the one work for which you were sent into this life is the 
service of God and the saving of your soul. You know quite well 
that this is your object, but you have not hardened this notion into 
a conviction; and until you have changed it from being an article 
of your mental outfit into a potent instrument of progress and 
guidance you cannot be said to be earnestly seeking the kingdom of 
God. Let me show you briefly how such a transformation in an 
idea ¢an take place. You know what the idea of nationality means 
to a man in normal conditions, in peaceful times. He finds him- 
self a member of a certain political community and he accepts the 
fact calmly, scarcely ever giving it a thought, and seeing no reason 
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why he should excite himself about it. All those he comes across 
are in the same position in this particular; the fact is not disputed 
or discussed. The idea that he has a country lies at the back of his 
thoughts and scarcely ever comes fully before his consciousness, 
and is probably never definitely formulated. It is what has been 
called “a notional assent,” and as for effect upon his normal life it 
is like iron hidden in the earth or a sword hung upon the wall. But 
it is an idea charged with latent energy. Let his country’s flag be 
insulted, or its honor assailed or its rights or territories violated 
—then the consciousness of his nationality becomes, with such a 
man, a mighty force which bursts its way into the foreground of 
his mind, shatters the walls of his little parochial world and shows 
him an immensely wider horizon, a new and bewildering perspec- 
tive. He has a new measure of things; he has a new point of view; 
he has discovered regions of his soul and sources of energy of whose 
existence he had no suspicion. This awakened, energized idea 
becomes an imperative call to action; it sweeps him from the petty 
moorings at which he rode contentedly and carries him out into a 
wide sea. The little interests that filled his life are now seen to be 
of very small moment and he is ready and eager to sacrifice them 
and even the greatest things, his wealth, his family, his life itself, 
on the altar of this new and overwhelming purpose. What is it 
that has happened? He has realized adequately that he has a 
country and the idea has transformed him. 

This instance of what it means to bring an idea fully home to 
oneself is, of course, an extreme one; and it would be unreasonable 
to expect that every idea is potent to move so deeply and so widely. 
But while I do not mean to say that the idea of God’s service and 
our own salvation is not of as high potentiality as the idea of 
country—the saints, martyrs, missionaries and countless holy souls 
would rise up to witness against such an opinion—still it is not to 
be expected from its very nature that it would come home so nearly 
to ordinary men. But there are degrees of realization, and if we 
have not the loftiest, let us strive to reach a less lofty; for I affirm 
solemnly that some such degree of realization is necessary if we are 
to stand fast against the seductions of the world. 

Here, you may ask, how am I to know whether I ‘have realized 
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the importance of God’s service and of my salvation, even in an 
imperfect degree? A very slight examination of your way of act- 
ing will enlighten you. Do you hold your duty to God and to your 
immortal soul as worthy of respect as your duty to your fellows? 
In theory you will have no difficulty in admitting that God’s and 
your soul’s rights are beyond comparison more fundamental and 
primary. But I speak of fact. Do you in your life treat God as 
you treat your fellow creatures? You call yourself a just man; 
you say that you meet fully all the just claims made on you; that 
you are a conscientious man ; that your word is as good as your bond, 
But what if the truth be that you meet all bills except God’s? You 
pay cheerfully the man who gives you bread and boots and clothes, 
but what advance do you make to God who gave you your life? 
You are grateful for any little kindness; you have a long and warm 
memory for a good turn done you; but for God’s gifts, your body, 
with its powers, its strength and its health, your mind, with its 
reason, will and imagination, for the supernatural treasures of grace 
that He has lavished on your soul, for the unwearied and tender 
Providence by which God has kept your ways so faithfully, so 
secretly—what return do you make for all these? You do your 
duty to your family, to your masters or servants or fellow citizens 
—but the first and supreme duty to your Creator you stumble at. 
Go over the round of your offices towards men, count up the vir- 
tues of which you are a shining exemplar—justice, fidelity, loyalty, 
service, obedience, disinterestedness, public spirit, gratitude and the 
rest, and then turn in upon yourself and put the question squarely: 
is God, my Creator, to have none of these from my hands? Am I 
to be all good things to all men and nothing to God? 

It will be a strange, humiliating admission which many here 
must make honestly to themselves; and this indifference to God 
which so many Catholics manifest in their lives is much more dis- 
heartening, much more inexplicable than the indifference of the 
world. After all, the world knows little about God; its notions of 
Him are fragmentary and incoherent—even when it acknowledges 
His existence; it cannot make up its mind about Jesus Christ; it 
will not acknowledge the claim of His Church. And though it is 
true that there is generally some guilt or culpable wilfulness in this 
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attitude towards the supreme problem of life, yet it is a fact that 
such is the creed of the world, vague, intangible, discordant, a thing 
of whim or sentiment, or obstinacy, or fashion, the child of igno- 
rance, of environment, of conventionality, of haphazard, uncon- 
trolled reading or discussion. Such is the creed of the world; such 
is the motive power and the guide of its life, and what can such an 
idea avail against the desires of the eyes, the desires of the flesh 
and the pride of life? From such a worthless soil what crop of 
Christian virtues can spring up? and God will not expect to gather 
grapes from thorns or figs from thistles. But it is not so with us. 
We have not to grope or sound, to fashion a creed piecemeal with 
scraps from this sect and patches from that, to be fitted together as 
best we can. When we entered the Church we came upon a goodly 
inheritance, stable, consistent, sustaining—the knowledge of God 
revealed by Him who is God and became man, which is explained 
and preserved by an infallible Church founded for this purpose. If 
God is to us a notion and not a fact that enters into our life, we 
have ourselves to blame; for we cannot plead ignorance, we cannot 
hope to establish a moral alibi. We have the infallible truth to 
guide us; we have the grace of Christ to strengthen us; for in the 
Church we have not merely the guardian and teacher of His faith 
but also the dispenser of His merits. 

Let us then seek first the kingdom of God, taking our part in 
this world because God has placed us in it, but not as men who 
have here a lasting city; conversing with men but not unmindful of 
the voice of God; conscientiously doing our duty to our fellows, 
yet not leaving God out of count; reasonably solicitous for what 
we shall eat and drink, yet careful to lay up treasures in heaven; 
showing ourselves in our lives not unworthy of the high destiny 
to which God has called us, of praising, loving and serving Him; 
not unworthy of the great task committed to us, of saving our 
immortal souls; and, finally, not unworthy of the great happiness 
that will be ours if, when the Master comes to call for His account. 
He shall find us good and faithful servants. 
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FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Walking in the Spirit 


By Joun A. CUMMISKEY 


“If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit’ (Gal. v. 25), 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. St. Paul reminded the Galatians that, to be saved 
by the Spirit, they must perform His works. 

Theme. The Church would urge the same truth upon us, 

Narration. Works of the Spirit are not heroic works, but works 
differing from these in degree only. 

Proposition. Walking in the Spirit will surely bring us eternal 
happiness. 

Means. To walk in the Spirit we must keep the days of fast and 
abstinence, bear one anothers’ burdens, and receive Com- 
munion frequently. 

Conclusion. Let us not neglect these means, that we may reap 
life everlasting. 

These words, dear Christian people, St. Paul addressed to the 
Galatians while urging them, on the one hand, to keep themselves 
free from the works of the flesh,—uncleanness, luxury, contentions, 
quarrels, envies and the like, and, on the other, to practice the works 
of the Spirit—charity, goodness, mildness, faith and modesty. The 
hope of salvation, he reminded them, was theirs; despite that they 
did not observe the Law of Moses and did not take upon themselves 
its burdens. This hope was theirs only by reason of having taken | 
upon themselves the law of Christ and its obligations. Let them 
beware, then, St. Paul continued, lest, while rejoicing in their free- 
dom from the Law of Moses, they fall into the works of the flesh, 
thinking that freedom from the one means freedom from all law; let 
them remember rather that it is only because they have renounced 
the works of the flesh and have taken upon themselves the works 
of the Spirit that they are under the law of Christ. Finally, let 
them not forget that the law of Christ, by reason of which they 
hope for salvation, is yet a law, laying upon them the obligation of 
performing the works of the Spirit: “Brethren, if we live in the 


Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” 


This call, now, which St. Paul in his day addressed to the Ga- 
latians, Holy Mother Church this morning addresses to us. Weall 
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live in the Spirit; that is, we all look forward to a life beyond the 
grave where we shall be God’s people and God Himself with us 
will be our God; where God will wipe away all tears from our 
eyes, and death will be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor 
sorrow (Apocalypse xxI. 3, 4). We all entertain this hope, and 
we also know that we have reason to entertain it only because by 
Baptism we are Christ’s, only because in our Baptism we renounced 
the works of the flesh and took upon ourselves the obligation of 
performing the works of the Spirit. Such are the actual conditions 
in which we are living: hope on the one hand, duty on the other, 
and the Church to-day would tell us that as we enjoy the prospect 
of eternal happiness “if we live in the Spirit,” so must we perform 
the works of the Spirit; “let us also walk in the Spirit.” 

By works of the Spirit, now, are not meant the heroic works of 
the religious in convents and monasteries. St. Paul had no thought, 
neither has the Church, of asking Christians living in the world to 
fast every day of the year, except Christmas, and to abstain from 
flesh-meat every day without exception as do the Poor Clares, or 
to rise in the middle of the night for an hour or two of prayer as 
do the Benedictines, or to give themselves as hostages to the 
Mussulman for the ransom of captives; but just as Shakespeare 
deals with the deeper passions and Longfellow with the gentler 
sentiments and both are poets and have much akin, so St. Paul 
and the Church both remind us, must the Christian in the world 
have much that is like to what the religious possesses, and must 
perform in a mitigated form what the religious carries on in a 
heroic manner. : 

' Yes, so it is; walking in the Spirit means that our lives be like 
in kind, not in degree, but like in kind to the lives of the most 
heroic servants of God; for is not the Gospel full of admonitions 
telling us to be conformed to the will of God, to be detached from 
the things of this world, to practice the virtues of humility, gener- 
osity, obedience, piety, to aim at prayer and perfection? and has 
not St. Paul, in the chapter from which the text is taken, a list 
which runs: charity, joy, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, 
mildness, faith, modesty, continency, chastity? and does not the 
catechism speak of comforting the sorrowful, bearing wrongs 
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patiently, and forgiving all injuries? Such works are the works 
of the Spirit, and it is to the performance of these works that the 
Church calls us when she says: “Let us also walk in the Spirit.” 

But walking in the Spirit, the Church knows, calls for a good 
deal of self-denial; and men practice self-denial, the Church knows 
again, only when the hope of reward is held out to them. Accord- 
ingly, after having urged us in the Epistle to walk in the Spirit, 
the Church seeks by her Gospel to make us realize that the per- 
formance of the works of the Spirit will bring us a blessed im- 
mortality. There is a good deal of self-denial in the world; indeed, 
no one has yet attained success as a lawyer, or as a physician, or as 
a merchant, or, in a word, in any walk of life, who has not learned 
to deny himself in many things. And it was the hope of reward 
that spurred him on to learn to deny himself; without such a hope 
the successful men of the world would be, generally speaking, as 
shiftless as the good for nothing. Such is man—whether by nature 
or by the fall matters not—such is man; so the Church, to spur us 
on to the self-denial demanded by the performance of the works of 
the Spirit, holds out to us the hope of reward, not during the few 
years we sojourn here in this vale of tears—this results too from 
the performance of these works; it is not the mind of the Church 
to stress this point to-day—but during the eternity we shall spend, 
please God, in that city of which the gates are of sapphire and 
emerald, and the walls round about of precious stones. 

Yes, the Church reminds us by her Gospel to-day that the 
Saviour, who came to earth to be our example, and whose life from 
the manger to the grave was one performance of the working of the 
Spirit, who, again, in the words, “He that taketh not up his cross 
and followeth Me, is not worthy of Me” (Matthew x. 38) bade us 
give over our life to self-denial, who, yet again, said that “then 
shall the King say to them that shall be on his right hand: Come ye 
blessed of my Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world’ (Matthew xxv. 35)—the 
Savioiir, who asks of us works of self-denial and promises us in 
return eternal life, has the power and the goodness of heart to carry 
out His promises; for while on earth He had the power and the 
goodness of heart to restore life to the dead. Surely—such is the 
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Church’s argument—surely He who in the goodness of His heart 
gave temporal life to the deserving, will give eternal life, seeing, on 
the one hand, that He has promised to do so, and, on the other, 
that in His eyes temporal life in comparison with eternal life is no 
boon at all, utterly inadequate to satisfy the promptings of His 
Sacred Heart. 

Eternal life, then, my dear people, is surely ahead of us, if we 
but walk in the Spirit. But how bring ourselves to walk in the 
Spirit? This difficulty too the Church has in mind to-day. To 
provide against it she bids us fast and abstain on the coming 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday. Here in the United States all 
will observe the abstinence, all; that is, except such as will avail 
themselves of the indult granted to working men and their families 
—all (with many exceptions) will keep the abstinence, and all 
(with, perhaps, many exceptions), will not at all heed the fast. 
Father Phelan of the Western Watchman once defended such 
Catholics of Europe as do not abstain on Fridays by saying that 
they treated Fridays as the Catholics of America treat fast-days; 
that is, they made light of them. As a rule, we do make light of 
fast-days, but, explain it as you may, it is only he who fasts—and, 
with rare exceptions, all can fast—that finds any zest in the things 
St. Paul mentions: charity, joy, peace, patience and the rest. 

Fasting, then, is one step, and a necessary one, towards the per- 
formance of the works of the Spirit, the works which alone assure 
us of eternal life; and the Church goes on in her teaching to us to-day 
to point out a second and a third step. Her second step is contained 
in the words of the Epistle: “Bear ye one another’s burdens; and 
so you shall fulfil the law of Christ.” In our more generous 
moments we sometimes actually do wish that we might spend our- 
selves for our Blessed Lord, and then, dropping the matter as be- 
yond us, we pass on, as we think, to easier and pleasanter things. 
But really what could be easier, and, indeed, what could be pleas- 
anter than merely to bear one another’s burdens? Try it and see. 
“O taste, and see that the Lord is sweet” (Ps. xxxim. 9). And 
the bearing of these burdens will entail just those works of the 
Spirit which we are considering, St. Paul’s charity, peace, patience, 
benignity, goodness, longanimity, and mildness. 
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And the third step or means which the Church points out to-day 
is contained in the post-communion prayer of the Mass. It is fre. 
quent Communion. Not that it is only to-day that the Church 
makes mention of Holy Communion in her post-communion prayer; 
speaking generally, she has Holy Communion in mind in every one 
of her post-communion prayers, for these prayers are nothing else 
than prayers of thanksgiving after Communion; they assume that 
the entire congregation has been to Holy Communion. Every 
Sunday; indeed, every day, does the Church assume that the entire 
congregation is going to Communion by providing in her Missal 
an official and public thanksgiving after Communion to be recited 
by all; but to-day in that prayer, she asks God that the virtue, the 
power, the influence of Holy Communion may control both our 
minds and our bodies; that its action, the action of Holy. Com- 
munion, and not our senses, may ever have dominion within us, 
So Holy Communion has dn action, just as our senses have an ac- 
tion or influence; and just as the influence of the senses is to incite 
us to works of the flesh, so the action of Holy Communion is to 
spur us on to works of the Spirit. 

Such, my dear people, is the Church’s lesson to-day: as we hope 
for eternal life, we must perform the works that lead to eternal 
life, the works, to wit, of the Spirit; performing these we shall 
surely be eternally happy, for He who promised the one as the 
reward of the other, showed His power and goodness by raising 
the dead; but no one will perform the works of the Spirit unless he 
first fasts and abstains on the appointed days, next, bears his neigh- 
bor’s burdens, and, finally, goes frequently to Holy Communion. 
May we each and all heed this lesson; and should we ever be tempted 
to make little of one or other or of all three of these three means, 
let us ponder those awful words of the Epistle: “Be not deceived, — 
God is not mocked. . . . He that soweth in the Spirit, ... 
shall reap life everlasting.” 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Neglect of Holy Mass 
By J. B. CuLEmMans 


“And Jesus answering, spoke to the lawyers and Pharisees saying: Is ¢t 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath day?” 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. The Pharisees condemned our Lord for working 
a miracle on the Sabbath day, while they themselves broke the 
law constantly. We abhor their conduct, yet follow their example 
when we neglect Holy Mass on Sunday, Hence, 

1. We must observe the Sabbath, because it is the com- 
mand of God, the Church and reason. 

2. The bad influence of non-Catholics, carelessness, and 
lack of faith cause us to neglect attendance at Mass. 


Conclusion: Remember the zeal of our forefathers in the faith 
and be filled with fear of God’s wrath. 

It is remarkable, my dear brethren, how much alike people are 
all over the world, no matter what the interval of time that sepa- 
rates them. St. Luke narrates in his Gospel how the Pharisees 
objected to our Lord’s healing a sick man; pretending to be zealous 
observers of the Decalogue it was, in their estimation, a grievous 
breach of the sanctity of the Sabbath. Yet we learn from all the 
evangelists that these same Pharisees broke the Sabbath in almost 
every conceivable way when it suited their purpose to do so. This 
duplicity has identified their name throughout the ages with all that 
is false and dishonest. While we abhor their conduct, we are not 
always consistent, and imitate their example all too frequently. 
We are apt to call and consider ourselves good Christians. Yet 
we are careless in keeping the Lord’s day as we should, and 
especially in attending Holy Mass as we are required to do. Let 
us dwell for a little while to-day on this most important Christian 
duty, and, with the help of the Holy Spirit, try to understand: 
(1) why we should keep the Sabbath day? (2) what are the causes 
that most commonly lead us to disregard our duty? 

1. We must keep the Sabbath day because it is the strict com- 
mand of God Himself, enjoined upon man from the day he was 
created. Having made man, God had a special claim on him. 
Therefore God set aside a day to be devoted entirely to divine 
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worship, a day on which man should abstain from other distracting 
occupations, to adore and venerate his Lord. Indeed, had God 
commanded us to offer Him every day of our lives the tribute of 
public worship, would it not be our duty, in return for his unequalled 
and infinite benefits, to obey His command with prompt and ready 
mind? And now that the days consecrated to His worship are 
few, we have no excuse to plead for neglecting or discharging with 
reluctance a duty which we cannot omit without very great 
culpability. 

No precept was more steadily inculcated in the Old Testament, 
nor was the transgression of any command more severely punished, 
since the penalty of death was visited upon the offender. To forget 
our Maker, to refuse Him the tribute of our homage, is an act of 
deep ingratitude, necessarily calling down upon us the divine wrath. 
The New Testament emphasized the Old Law, and made it clearer. 
From the days of the Apostles the Sabbath was changed to Sunday, 
and assistance at the Holy Mysteries became the prominent feature 
of Christian worship. Nothing was better calculated to bring about 
a closer relationship between man and God than Holy Mass. There 
man was brought into the very presence of God, to hold converse 
with Him, and to contemplate His infinite majesty hidden under 
the humblest forms. There his faith was fostered and enlivened, 
since by faith alone he could penetrate beyond the veil of appear- 
ances presented to the senses. There his hope and love were en- 
kindled and intensified as heart spoke to heart. 

Israel had only one Temple for the entire nation in which to 
worship God. But as He drew nearer to us and consented to dwell 
on every altar, in the midst of His people, Christian piety gradually 
reared numerous temples to be His home among the children of 
men. From the humblest village church to the spacious cathedral, 
they all bear testimony to a deep sense of duty and love intimately 
blended. 

I appeal to your own experience, my dear brethren. When you 
go down into the innermost depths of your heart, do you not 
acknowledge that your happiest moments have been those spent in 
church at Holy Mass? Far from the cares and worries of daily 
life, your whole being absorbed in the contemplation of divine 
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things, you have felt a peace and a happiness filling your soul such 
as nothing else on earth can give you. You arise and go forth with 
new courage to face your daily task, with new determination to 
meet your difficulties and temptations and to conquer them. 

And if anyone should question this clear command of God and 
the Church we may appeal to reason to show that it is as necessary 
as it is helpful and salutary to man. No human being can give 
himself uninterruptedly to work, and not break down under the 
strain. Man needs rest. He needs freedom from the press of labor 
and business. He needs to rise above himself. Can he do so in any 
better way than by regular communing with his Creator in adora- 
tion and prayer? There his mind expands. On the wings of 
thought his soul takes flight, away from the drudgery of earth and 
all things earthly. His spiritual nature asserts itself and realizes 
more fully its mastery over body and matter. If the keeping of the 
Sabbath were not a duty it is a privilege of which all should be 
glad to avail themselves with utmost gratitude. 

From whatever viewpoint we consider the Sabbath day, reason 
and religion conspire to show its reasonableness, its necessity, its 
God-given advantages. No Christian worthy of the name can fail 
to see this. No Catholic can question even for a moment his duty 
to keep it. 

2. Why, then, is it, my dear brethren, that this sacred obliga- 
tion is often and easily disregarded? True, Catholic priests do not 
face empty churches, as our Protestant brethren often do. The 
Catholic Church need not have recourse to sensational methods to 
draw her children to divine service, methods that savor frequently 
of the market place and the theater. The children of the Church 
realize their obligation, and comply with it. Still it remains a fact 
that not a few are careless on this point, if not constantly, then at 
least intermittently, and thus become guilty of a grievous sin of 
omission. 

There seems little doubt that a partial explanation of this care- 
lessness is to be found in the influence of the non-Catholics who 
surround us. Their easy ways affect us for the worse. It takes an 
effort to convince ourselves that ours is a religion of sacrifice and 
self-abnegation. It has always been the Mass that mattered in time 
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of persecution. The reformers had their mind set steadfastly on 
abolishing it, on eradicating even the memory of it, on rendering 
it impossible in the future. Their fury vented itself on the altar 
and the priest. Church buildings were left standing but the altars 
were destroyed. A price was set on the head of every priest. It 
was all in vain, because in the designs of Providence, the clean 
oblation is destined never to disappear from the face of the earth. 
But ever since, religious obligations have sat lightly on the shoul- 
ders of the sects. Let us fully realize that on no account must we 
fall into their easy ways. 

The excuses for missing Mass which we ourselves put forward 
are, as a rule, no better than those alleged by the men in the Gospel 
who refused to come to the banquet to which they were invited. 
One had to go to his farm, another had to try his yoke of oxen, and 
another had married. Therefore they could not come. With us 
business and pleasure also go before our duty to God. We have 
time for all the trivial things of life, and overlook an essentially 
sacred obligation. Almost before we realize it, our carelessness has 
become second nature, and our absence from Sunday Mass is justi- 
fied at least in our own eyes, because of a visit from friends, a slight 
indisposition, or some other insignificant reasons. 

Perhaps the most decisive reason why some Catholics miss Mass 
is because they lack a strong, living faith, because their faith is on 
the verge of being lost entirely. Although we should undergo the 
most difficult labor for God’s sake, yet in this case God but imposes 
a slight sacrifice upon us, compensating us in other ways, as He 
orders us to rest from all servile work and to be free from all worldly 
cares. Our guilt is, therefore, all the greater when we deliberately 
neglect this law, and thereby declare ourselves enemies of God and 
His Church. 

Faith is a gift of God that has been freely vouchsafed to us. But . 
we cannot keep it intact except by our own exertions. It must be 
nourished by prayer, the sacrarnents and attendance at Mass. Be- 
ing’a supernatural gift, it requires supernatural aids to grow in our 
hearts and master our whole life. Loss of faith, my dear brethren, 
is the greatest calamity that can befall a Catholic. When, unfortu- 
nately, it does happen, it is always consequent upon neglect of 
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religious duties and attendance at Holy Mass. For such culpable 
neglect is usually followed by other grievous sins that lessen faith p 
in the soul, and at last deaden it entirely. Be warned in time, my 
dear brethren, by this constant and obvious fact of experience. 

True to their Catholic instinct, our Catholic forefathers on these 
shores met on Sundays in the mountain wilderness, or out on the 
prairie, for divine service. They were anxious to obtain the minis- 
trations of a priest whenever possible. They set aside land, and 
erected a humble church with the scanty means at their command. 
The pioneer priests traveled from place to place to offer them the 
consolations of the Holy Sacrifice. The early bishops were impor- 
tuned time and again by small congregations scattered over a vast 
territory, to send them missionaries. Often the bishops were com- 
pelled, with a heavy heart, to refuse these earnest requests, as they 
had no priests at their disposal. 

They gave a vivid evidence of faith and courage, these early 
Catholic settlers, when, never counting the cost, they traveled many 
miles in primitive conveyances to be present at Holy Mass. Shall 
they shame us to-day, for whom the supreme act of Catholic wor- 
ship has been made easy and convenient? Lest, therefore,—thus the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent tells us—lest, therefore, we should 
fall into this offence of God, it will be expedient for us all to revolve 
in thought that word, “remember.” Remember your most sacred 
obligations to God, your Creator and Saviour, and never wilfully 
absent yourself from Holy Mass on Sundays and holydays. 
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Sin is the leprosy of the soul, my dear children. It deprives ms 
soul of the life of grace, and plunges it into eternal death. If your 
soul is stained by sin you must try and cure it by going to con- 
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fession, just as you would go to the doctor for your body when 
you were in pain. Our dear Lord has also provided you with a 
doctor to cure your soul, and he is the priest. He applies the 
remedy by the Sacrament of Penance, which cures your soul. The 
priest who is the anointed of the Lord has the power to restore 
life to your immortal soul. 

You must receive the Sacrament of Penance often, because you 
frequently sin. Even the greatest saints sinned. Although they 
had no mortal sin on their consciences they went to confession 
daily and every week. Jesus Christ made it a rule that everybody 
should confess their sins. 

Saint Afra was a great model of contrition and confidence in 
God’s mercy. These qualities are the real marks of a true con- 
version. She was taken at Augsburg, where her life had given 
public scandal, and was ordered to offer sacrifice to the heathen 
gods. She answered humbly that her past sins had been enough; 
and added that, though unworthy to die for Christ, to whom she 
confessed her sins daily, she desired to do so, and to wash her stains 
in blood. In vain did the judge try to mock her for being a Chris- 
tian. She told him that Christ came to save sinners, and consoled 
herself with the thought of Saint Mary Magdalen, the penitent 
thief and other examples of Christ’s mercy. 

After her examination she was taken to an island in the river 
Lech and burned alive. To the last she persevered in prayer and 
penance. Her tears fell as the flames rose around her, and the 
Christians heard her praying aloud: “O Lord Jesus Christ, Thou 
camest to call sinners to penance; receive in this hour the penance of 
my sufferings, and save me by this fire from fire eternal. Thou 
alone wast offered on the cross a victim for all. To Thee I offer 
myself in sacrifice. Receive me as a victim for Thy name.” The 
night of Afra’s martyrdom, three of her servants, penitents like 
herself, and her mother were burned alive for giving Christian 
burial to the relics of the saint. 

Before her martyrdom, Saint Afra had given away her wealth 
in alms and this with such humility that she scarcely dared to offer 
help to poor Christians. “I begged and entreated them,” she said, 
“to please so far as to accept an alms at my hands and to pray to 
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God. for my sins.” Nor did she ever stop crying over her offences. 
Yet, after all, this fervent penitent could not bring herself to think 
that she had satisfied the justice of God till He permitted her, in 
His mercy to die for Him. “How do you know,” said the judge, 
“that Christ has received you into His society?’ “In this,” she 
answered, “I know that God has not cast me from His face, because 
He allows me to make a glorious confession, and so to obtain, as I 
believe, forgiveness of my sins.” 

Though he who lives in the state of sin may perform all kinds 
of good works, pray, fast and give alms, yet he cannot expect the 
least reward for it hereafter. What an injury do sinners inflict 
upon themselves who for a long time, often for years, neglect to 
confess. Even venial sins are a great evil: and if we view them 
as an offence against God we must look upon them as the greatest 
of temporal evils. Venial sins prevent our entrance into heaven, 
and must be atoned for in purgatory. The greater the number of 
venial sins, the longer will be the punishment in purgatory. Should 
we not often confess, frequently in order to free ourselves more 
and more from venial sins, and not to be compelled to suffer long 
in purgatory? Those who disregard venial sins commit them with- 
out fear or scruple. He who does not confess often, often falls 
into a state of lukewarmness, and runs the risk of finally falling 
into mortal sin and being damned forever. 

A young boy, who had made his First Communion a short time 
previous, was sent to a trade school as an apprentice by his parents. 
On the day of his First Communion he made one great resolution, 
which by all means he was determined to keep. It was this: “If 
by some misfortune I should happen to fall into mortal sin, I will 
go to confession before I retire to rest on that very same day.” 


This misfortune occurred. It was on a Saturday, and the 
weather was exceedingly stormy; moreover, the priest lived a con- 
siderable distance away. The tempter who had been the occasion 
of his fall, suggested to him that he delay his visit to the priest 
for a few days, considering that he lived so far away and the 
weather was so bad. But suddenly calling to mind his promise, he 
seemed to hear deep down in his soul a voice—perhaps it was that 
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of his guardian angel—which urged him to go at once: “Go to 
confession at once, do as you promised.” 

For a moment he hesitated. Falling down on his knees, he said 
a Hail Mary, to obtain the grace of knowing the will of God, 
and of following it. He rose from his knees and set out for the 
church. On his return he met his godmother, who inquired of 
him where he had been. He told her all, with joy in his counte- 
nance: “I could not go to sleep,” he said, “until I had been recon- 
ciled to God.” 

His mother had been accustomed on Sunday morning to allow 
her children to sleep longer than on other days. According to her 
custom she went to the door of the little room in which her son 
slept to awaken him. A quarter of an hour afterwards she went 
again to see if he had gotten out of bed, but received no answer. 
She then opened the door to find him still in bed, asleep, as she 
thought. “Rise quickly, you lazy boy,” she said, as she approached 
the bed; “It is half past seven. Are you not ashamed to”—but 
seeing that he heeded her not, she took his hands within her own; 
they were cold. With terror she looked more closely at him. This 
look told her all. She screamed and fell on the floor in a faint. 

The child was dead and his body already cold. How fortunate 
for him that he had not delayed going to confession. Children, 
learn from this example never to delay making your peace with 
God to regain the state of sanctifying grace, if you are in mortal 
sin. Whenever you are so unfortunate as to be in the state of 
mortal sin, make an act of perfect contrition and go to confession 
as soon as possible. 

Children, God generally visits those who confess and show par- 
ticular contrition with great consolation, imparts to them heavenly 
peace, and so fills them with His love that they joyfully do penance 
and are a good example to others by the fervor of their virtue. 
Therefore, the oftener we confess, the more God assists us with 
His grace, and the more secure we are of not falling back into the 
same sins again. 
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FouRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SERVICE oF GoD 


My dear children, there are two masters who are trying to rule 
us. One is God, who is always urging us by His grace to give our- 
selves to His service; and the other is the world, which urges us 
to give ourselves up to the gratification of our passions and forget 
God. We cannot serve both at the same time; God requires us .to 
love Him with all our heart, and all our mind and all our strength. 
He is our Creator, from whom we derive our life; He is our Pre- 
server, who keeps us every day and every hour; and He is our Last 
End, because He has made us to share His eternal glory. He is 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe. We see, then, that He has a 
right to our entire service. As God wishes us to be happy we 
should be very foolish not to serve Him with all our heart and 
mind. He says we cannot serve God and Mammon at the same 
time. By Mammon we mean money and what money will obtain 
for us—houses, lands, fine clothes and many luxuries. All this is 
opposed to the love of God. 

A dark veil hangs over the future of each one. We know not 
what is going to happen to us. God alone knows that. He ap- 
pointed both the time of coming into the world and the time of 
leaving it. What we have to suffer in body or in mind, we know 
not. All we know is what our Christian faith teaches us: that we 
are in the hands of a good and loving Father, who, if we trust 
Him, will make everything turn for our good. 

Children, the service of God alone brings true peace. All pious 
and God-fearing persons convince us of this. Look at St. Lawrence. 
He was placed on a red-hot gridiron and roasted alive. Who can 
imagine the pain that he suffered? He rejoiced in the midst of this 
inhumane torture, and jestingly said to his torturer, “You may 
turn me over now, I am roasted enough on one side.” After a 
while he said: “I am now sufficiently roasted, you may take me 
up and eat me.” 

We see the same in St. Francis Xavier, the Apostle of India and 
Japan. When many hundred miles distant from his own country, 
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he travelled through unknown lands, suffering from want ef food 
and water; yet, with death looking him in the face on all sides he 
exclaimed: “Enough! O Lord, enough! give me heaven only when 
I have finished my earthly wanderings.” Thus God rewards His 
servants even in this world; He sweetens all their sufferings with 
heavenly consolations. 

St. Isidore was born of poor parents, at Madrid, in the twelfth 
century, and gained his livelihood as a ploughman. He never 
learned to read or write, but sanctified himself by his daily work. 
He faithfully fulfilled the command of God: “Earn thy bread in 
the sweat of thy brow.” Most of his nights were spent in prayer, 
and his first act in the morning was to attend Mass. His fellow 
servants accused him of neglecting his work for this purpose. 
When his master went to the field to see the truth, he found two 
angels working by the side of Isidore, to make up for the time he 
had given to God. He had no fear of anything but sin, and com- 
mitted all his cares to God with the greatest simplicity. 

Hearing in church that his donkey was in danger from a wolf, 
he answered: “God’s will be done,” and with perfect composure 
continued his prayers to the end. When he returned, his donkey 
was grazing in safety, and the wolf lay dead by its side 

He constantly divided his food with the poor. Once, when he 
had given it all away, a poor man appeared. Isidore begged 
his wife, for God’s sake, to find him some soup; and on looking 
into the vessel he found it miraculously refilled. St. Isidore became 
a saint because he preferred prayer with God to conversation with 
men, and because he trusted rather the divine power and goodness 
than any human aid. 

The service of God is easy, because of the great reward which 
follows hereafter. The thought of everlasting happiness in heaven 
renders easy all the difficulties connected with the service of God. 

Our journey through life we start gaily: ‘Whither?’ I hear 
you say. “Why, to heaven, of course; for our journey begins as 
soon as we are born.” Some of the way we have to walk with 
painful steps and frequent halts, some of the way the Lord carries 
us in His arms when we are sick; but still we journey on even then. 
Nothing stops this journey, on and on we go every day, a day 
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nearer to God. The Lord gives us help, such as kind friends, good 
parents, good health and happiness; and the journey goes on so 
smoothly that we hardly know we are moving. Then suddenly we 
come to a steep hill—“Why,” you say, “this is a steep hill to climb,” 
but some one wiser than you remarks, “It looks so, but once you get 
started it is nothing.” You make a step forward, then another and, 
indeed, once started the hill is easily climbed. Before you started 
it seemed so steep, but before you could realize it you were on the 
summit, enjoying a beautiful vision of nature. 

So it is with you, children, during that period of your life’s jour- 
ney which you spend in school. My, but that arithmetic looms up 
as a steep hill. How are you to reach the top? Never, to be sure, 
if you stand in the valley below and look at it, but make a start 
and, dear children, I promise you the steepness of that mountain 
will disappear. Naturally the climb is an effort, but not as impos- 
sible as it seemed. 

“The Little Flower,” or little Teresa, said that the journey of 
life at one time seemed very difficult to her; all work seemed to be 
uphill. So it seems to us at times. But when she began to do her 
duties just for Jove of our Lord, who alone saw and praised her 
sacrifices, her little duties well done, everything became easy and 
she said the Lord had provided her with a “lift,” and the “lift” was 
love. She was: right. Love makes our journey easy. “Love 
maketh light all that is burdensome; for it carries a burden without 
being burdened and makes all that is bitter sweet and savory.” 

The fairy tales which are so interesting to most children tell of 
the fairy godmother who brings wonderful gifts to the newborn 
godchild. More wonderful than anything we can imagine and 
fancy, are the three gifts our Father in heaven gives us in Baptism, 
when, as newborn babes, we are about to start on our journey 
through life. These gifts to help us on the way of life are faith, 
hope and charity; faith, to believe in the beautiful things we cannot 
see; hope, which leads us to climb and reach that which we do not 
see, and love, which makes the climb easy. Climb we must, as we 
journey on, since we cannot fly. 

Children, may these three gifts be realized in you,—faith, to be- 
lieve that your present duty, given to you by our Father in heaven, 
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is to study and apply yourself, that your study will lead to success, 
and love, that will make each duty done for love of God a welcotne 
and blessed effort. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Our Common DEBT 


The incident told in to-day’s Gospel, children, is one that has 
been repeated every day since our first parents were driven out of 
Paradise. Where is there a city, a village, or even a house, out of 
which no dead are carried? Death comes to everyone; our turn 
will come sooner or later. Like the young man of Naim, we too 
shall be carried to the cemetery, and there our body will find its last 
resting-place until the day of judgment. Nothing is more certain 
than death; and yet nothing is more uncertain than the hour of 
death. 

Saint Cyril suffered while still a boy at Caesarea during the per- 
secutions of the third century. He used to repeat the name of 
Christ at all times, and confessed that the mere utterance of this 
name moved him strangely. He was beaten and reviled by his 
heathen father; but he bore this abuse with joy, increasing in the 
strength of Christ who dwelt within him, drawing many of his 
own age to imitate his saintly life. When his father, in a fury, 
turned him out of doors, he said he had lost little, but would receive 
a great recompense, nevertheless. 

Soon after he was brought before the magistrate on account of 
his faith. No threats could make him show a sign of fear, and the 
judge, perhaps pitying his tender years, offered him his freedom, 
assured him of his father’s forgiveness, and besought him to return 
to his home and inheritance. But the blessed youth replied, “I left 
my home gladly, for I have a greater and a better which is waiting 
for me.” He was filled with the same heavenly desires to the end. 
He was taken to the fire as if for execution, and was then brought 
back and reéxamined; but he only protested against the cruel delay. 
Led out to die, he hurried the executioners on, gazed unmoved at 
the flames which were kindled for him, and expired, hastening, as 
he said, to his home. 
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Souls which are on fire with the desire of heaven, long for death, 
and cannot understand the sorrow of those who would detain them 
from this sovereign good. Cyril rebuked the Christians who stood 
weeping around him. “You ought to laugh and rejoice,” he said, 
“and escort me with delight, now that I am about to suffer. Surely 
you do not know the city in which I am going to dwell.” Their 
grief, however, was but for a moment; and in a letter in which they 
relate his passion, speak only of their heavenly joy in the glory of 
the youthful martyr. 

Children, ask our Lord to make all earthly joy tasteless, and to 
fill you with a constant desire for heaven. This desire will make 
labor éasy and suffering light. It will make you fervent and de- 
tached, and bring you a foretaste on earth of that eternal joy and 
peace to which you are wandering. 

The history of all times tells us that we do not know when death 
will come. The first family consisted of four persons: Adam and 
Eve, Cain and Abel. Who would have believed that Abel, the 
youngest member of the family, would die first? The people in 
Noah’s time were eating and drinking when the flood came and 
took them all away. The daily papers report sudden deaths. We 
read that some were killed by burglars and robbers, that one fell 
from a-scaffold and broke his neck, that many persons were drowned, 
that others lost their lives by accidents on railroads or by explosions. 
Are not persons most dear to us snatched away from our side by 
sickness or by accidents? 

What lesson should we draw from this? If you are in the state 
of grace, you must employ all means to preserve it unto the end. 
If you depart from the path of virtue and enter upon the road of 
sin, death may come suddenly upon you in the midst of your sins. 

A certain holy priest, named Father Arnold, saw that his end 
was near, and received the sacraments, with edifying piety. He 
asked all those who surrounded his bed to pray that he might have 
a happy death. He had scarcely made this request, when a sudden 
fear came over him and cold sweat covered his face. “O my 
brethren,” he cried out, “do you not see the evil spirits around me, 
waiting to carry me to hell? Oh, ask Mary, my heavenly Mother, 
to help me.” His friends at once recited the litany of the Blessed 
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Virgin. When they came to the words, “Holy Mary, pray for 
him,” he cried out, “Brethren, say those words again; I am stand- 
ing at God’s judgment seat.” It seemed as if he saw the wicked 
spirits standing there to accuse him; he seemed to hear their accusa- 
tion, for he said: “Yes, but I did penance for that.” 

He constantly pressed the crucifix to his lips, and continued to 
whisper the holy name of Mary. Of a sudden he exclaimed: “I 
come, my Lady, I come,” and while saying these words he tried to 
raise himself in his bed, but in doing so, expired. 

The infinite goodness of God, which sanctifies us on our entrance 
into the world by Baptism, strengthens and enlightens us in Con- 
firmation, nourishes us with the Holy Eucharist, and heals our 
spiritual infirmities by Penance, has provided us also with a special 
sacrament to assist us in our passage out of this life, and prepare 
us for a happy eternity. This sacrament is called Extreme Unction, 
or the last anointing, because in it we are for the last time anointed 
with holy oil. 

The virtuous son of King Louis XII one day learned that an old 
servant of his house was in danger of death, and that he would not 
listen to his friends, who advised him to regulate the affairs of his 
conscience. The prince went to the servant’s house. “Well, my 
friend,” said he, “I am coming to see you, to tell you how sorry 
I am on your account. I have not forgotten that you always served 
me with affection; think on your side, that you would cause me, 
for the first time in your life, one of the greatest sorrows if you did 
not employ the little while you have yet to live in preparing for 
death.” The poor man, softened even to tears by the favor of his 
good master, awakened from his fatal indifference and prepared 
himself for the sacraments, which he received with great piety 
and devotion. 


_ Children, no matter how young you are, be always prepared for 
death. Keep your conscience free from mortal sin; and if you 
should have the misfortune to fall into sin, make a sincere con- 
fession at once, in order to regain the state of grace. Pray every 
day to God for the blessing.of a happy death. 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Our PowERFUL ADVOCATE 


The feast of the name of Mary, my dear children, is celebrated 
every year on the Sunday Within the Octave of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin. The name of Mary is venerable because it is the 
name of her who is the Mother of God. She is the purest, the most 
glorious and perfect of all the daughters of Eve; she is the queen 
of heaven and earth. 

The Church has held this name in the greatest veneration from 
the beginning, and, therefore, she directs her priests to bow their 
heads when they pronounce it, even at Mass, as well as at all other 
functions. All good and fervent Christians have at all times shown 
the greatest reverence for the name of Mary. St. Stephen, King 
of Hungary, renowned for his Christian piety and his virtues as a 
king, had so great a reverence for the name of Mary that he dared 
not pronounce it. He used to call her “the Great Lady.” All his 
subjects, following his example, gave her the same title, and if it 
happened that in their presence the name of Mary was mentioned 
they at once fell on their knees and prostrated themselves to the 
ground, to manifest their veneration for so sublime a name. 

Blessed Herman Joseph from his earliest years was a devoted 
child of the Mother of God. As a little child he used to spend all 
his play-time in the church at Cologne before an image of Mary, 
where he received many favors. Once our Lady stretched out her 
hand, and took an apple which the boy offered her in pledge of his 
love. Another time he saw her high up in a niche, with the Holy 
Child and St. John; he longed to join them, but saw no way of 
doing so. Suddenly he found himself placed by their side, and 
holding sweet conversation with the Infant Jesus. At the age of 
twelve he entered a monastery, and there led an angelic life of 
purity and prayer. His fellow novices, seeing what graces he re- 
ceived from Mary, called him Joseph; and when he shrank from so 
great an honor, our Lady, in a vision, took him as her spouse, and 
bade him bear the name. The Mother of God called his attention 
to some very small faults,*and once appeared to him as an old 
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woman, to upbraid him for some slight want of devotion. As her 
dowry she conferred on him the most cruel sufferings of mind and 
body, which were especially severe on the great feasts of the 
Church. With the cross, however, Mary brought him the grace 
to bear it bravely. 

One bitter winter day, as little Herman was coming barefooted 
into church, his heavenly Mother, appearing to him, asked him loy- 
ingly, why his feet were bare in such cold weather. “Alas, dear 
Lady,” he said, “it is because my parents are so poor.” She pointed 
to a stone, telling him to look beneath it; there he found four silver 
pieces wherewith to buy shoes. He did not forget to return and 
thank her. She told him to go to the same spot in all his wants, 
and disappeared. Never did the supply fail him; but his comrades, 
moved by a different spirit, could find nothing. . 

Children, do you ever hear the Angelus ringing from the church 
tower? What a wonderful message it brings on the breeze; a mes- 
sage straight from heaven repeated to each one of us three times a 
day ; a message of joy and gladness which lightens all the sorrows 
of the earth. 

Over two thousand years ago an angel first brought to the Vir- 
gin Mary this message which the Angelus bell repeats to-day, taking 
up the glad refrain: ‘Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee.” Listen, children, to the echo of the Angelus voice rung out 
by the bell. ‘The Lord is with thee, with thee”; with each one of 
us from that day to this day. For on that day “the Word was 
made flesh and Jesus dwelt on earth for very love of man.” Re- 
member, too, that it was Mary’s answer to the message that brought 
Jesus to earth. The angel gave his message and waited. He told 
Mary that the Son of God would come on earth, and only waited 
her consent to be His mother. Mary’s answer, so simple and so 
great, is rung out to our listening ears: “Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord’; the servant of the Lord is here. Quickly Mary’s will 
rose up to meet the will of the most high God. He willed to come 
on earth for love of us; she willed to be His Mother; and at the 
Word of the most high God who had made the earth and sea and 
sky, Jesus became man. 

Apart from the joy of the message of the coming of Jesus, are 
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not our hearts stirred within us at the beautiful reply of our 
Mother Mary? Particularly so because we too can share in her 
reply, accepting all God’s messages even as she did the one that 
meant so much for us all; for we may say with Mary: “Behold, 
Lord, here are Thy servants, ready and eager to do Thy will.” 

No angel need tell us His will, we all know it well; each daily 
task, each homely toil, each daily duty to be done, these are God’s 
will for us and to each we should hasten with eager steps: “behold 
the handmaid of the Lord,” ready to serve. Alas, many young 
boys and girls want to be served. Yet Jesus came “not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.” 

There was a young woman who was very cheerful. She said the 
motto of her life had been this: “not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” She was always rendering some service to others, and 
seemed to find her joy in so doing. Let us remember in all our 
doings the spirit of Mary, the servant of God; and for her sake we 
shall grow to love these lowly home duties and ennoble them by 
willing and joyful service. 

A young woman once had to leave a comfortable home and go 
to live at a country place, where all the water had to be brought 
from a well some distance from the house. The first evening she 
sat down in despair, for she had a large family of little children to 
cook for, and they were all too young to help her. Their father, 
working in the fields, had little time to bring water when it was 
needed. She was very far from being strong, for all her brave 
heart. On being asked how she managed to be so contented amid 
so many difficulties, she replied: “I remembered that Mary, the 
Mother of God, had to draw water from the well, and every time I 
went back and forth, I thought of her going about her duties so 
willingly, regarding no service too small for her to do with all her 
strength. 

Children, do not approach our Blessed Mother with set prayers 
only. Be intimate with her; confide in her; tell her all your wants 
and all your plans, small as well as great. It is a childlike trust and 
an earnest appeal which she delights to reward. 




































































































Recent Publications 


Story-Sermonettes for the Children’s Mass. By the Rev. Fred. 
erick Reuter. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) 8vo. pp. 119, 
Price: $1.50. 

Every preacher is aware of the fact that the faithful delight in 
apposite stories that drive home a truth. Every preacher, too, has 
long since learned that a good story for a sermon is one of the hardest 
things to find. And when it is a question of preaching to children, 
where stories should, by the very nature of the case, predominate, 
he almost stands aghast at the difficulty of finding anecdotes which 
will at once please the little ones and come within their comprehen- 
sion. Readers of THE HoMILetic aND PasToRAL REVIEW have long 
ago come to the conclusion that the author of the present work has a 
peculiarly happy faculty not only of gathering appropriate stories for 
children, but of telling them in such a way as to fix them indelibly in 
their minds. There is probably not a priest in the country to-day 
—certainly not a priest who has ventured into print—who has at his 
command such a rich supply of anecdote as Father Reuter. And 
they are just the kind that commend themselves to children. He 
draws from sacred history, from Church history, from the lives of 
the saints, from everyday life, from children’s sports,—in a word, 
from every imaginable source. It is remarkable that he never re- 
peats a story, or brings forth one that has done such long service as 
to be familiar to all. Many a preacher who is looking for an 
apposite anecdote for grown-ups will find it very advantageous to 
consult this volume. For those who must preach to children it is 
simply indispensable. 

It must not be concluded, however, that this is just a series of ser- 
mons made up of stories loosely strung together. This would be doing 
the work a grave injustice; for the author has a clear mind, a good 
grasp of his subject, and can, therefore, easily divide up his matter 
clearly and strikingly. Perhaps his clearness is obtained at the price 
of sketchiness. But this is an advantage even in a sermon, as it 
makes the outline all the more prominent. T. M. S. 


The Dialogue of Palladius Concerning the Life of Chrysostom. 
Translated and Edited by Herbert Moore. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has done well to 
add this book to their series of translations of ancient Christian 
literature. The Dialogue is universally attributed to Palladius, 
Bishop of Helenopolis, who died about 425, just eighteen years after 
the death of St. John Chrysostom. This work, therefore, is practi- 
cally contemporaneous with the events it narrates. It is at once a 
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biography and a defense of the saint. As might be expected, the 
contents are of highest interest, for of all the ancient Fathers there 
is hardly one whose life was more distinguished, whose personality 
is better known to us from his own writings and whose career was 
more tragic than Chrysostom’s. The present work, moreover, affords 
us an insight not only into the life of the holy Doctor, but also into 
the life of the Church itself. The editor, on the whole, has done 
credit to his task; but of course, being a Protestant, he cannot but 
misunderstand and distort certain events and teachings. He shows 
himself unfair to Innocent I and tries to explain away Patristic testi- 
monies to the supremacy of Peter. He strains himself in the endeavor 
to find a resemblance between Chrysostom and some of the Protestant 
leaders of the sixteenth century. The wonder is, though, that any 
Protestant would have the courage and the fairness to contribute 
anything to the knowledge of St. John Chrysostom, whose life, works 
and personality were so thoroughly Catholic. 


Divine Contemplation For All. By Dom Savinien Louismet, 
O.S.B. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) Price: $1.90. 

Dom Louismet is a noted authority on Mysticism and the ascetical 
life. We know of no other writer of modern times, since Father 
Faber, who has done so much for the English-reading world towards 
explaining in a practical, interesting manner the spiritual life. 

Mysticism has been a striking feature of the Catholic Church from 
the very beginning down to our own times. There are thousands of 
souls in every generation, not only in the cloister, but living the 
ordinary life of Christians, who feel drawn to the contemplation of 
divine things. These persons desire and need instruction and direc- 
tion in a matter so profound and elevated. Now Father Louismet 
provides this necessary information and guidance in a way which 
perfectly suits the subject. He instructs, interests and attracts. 
While rising to the contemplation of the Godhead, he does not lose 
sight of our life on earth. He understands the varied experiences, 
trials, and needs of everyday Christian life; and he unites counsels 
and directions suited to these, with a solidity of doctrine which makes 
him a secure and capable guide for all classes. 


Familiar Astronomy. By the Rev. Martin S. Brennan, A.M. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) Price: $1.50. 

A new edition of this valuable book, which first appeared in 1889, 
is very welcome. The student will find here an epitome of the vast 
science of Astronomy presented in the simplest and most concise 
manner possible. Moreover, accurate astronomical information is 
conveyed with a vividness and beauty of expression rarely found in 
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such text-books. Its contents are scientific, its style literary. The 
reader will be entertained while being instructed. 


New Church Law on Matrimony. By the Rev. Joseph J. C. Pet. 
rovits, J.C.D.,S.T.D. (John J. McVey, Philadelphia.) Price: $4.59, 

Of all the important and difficult portions of the Code, there is none 
more interesting to pastors of souls and none that needs more explana- 
tion than that of marriage, Very fortunately, therefore, has the 
author of the present work treated this entire subject in a single 
volume. The fourteen chapters of the book follow the divisions of 
the Codex, taking up the Canons one by one and explaining them 
briefly and clearly. The author’s interpretations follow the teaching 
of the Church and the opinions of approved theologians and canonists, 
Wherever the discipline has been changed by the new law, he cites 
the previous legislation to bring out more clearly the difference 
between the old and the new, and to place before the student the 
enactments according to which marriage contracted before Pentecost, 
1918, have to be judged. Although a number of valuable commen- 
taries have already appeared on marriage law, this of Fr. Petrovits 
is a distinct and useful addition. Priests and students will doubtless 
welcome it. 


Liturgical Prayer, Its History and Spirit. By the Right Reverend 
Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Abbot of Farnborough. Translated by a 
Benedictine of Stanbrook. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 
Price: $4.50. 

This is a translation of a French work published in 1900 and of 
which fifteen thousand copies had already been issued when the Eng- 
lish translation appeared. It is not necessary to say much about the 
excellence of the contents, coming, as they do, from such an eminent 
authority as Abbot Cabrol. The great Benedictine Order is synony- 
mous with learning and erudition, and in no field is its excellence 
more manifest than in that of Liturgy. It suffices, therefore, to say 
that in this volume the reader will find a summing up of the history, © 
meaning and principal practises of the Liturgy, together with a very 
interesting collection of morning and evening prayers, and occasional 
devotions taken from the Scriptures, Church books and writings of 
the saints and Fathers. As all priests and ecclesiastics should be 
interested in the sacred Liturgy, they will find this book both 
illuminating and inspiring. ; 

The Church and Eugenics. By Thomas J. Gerrard. (B. Herder, 
St. Louis.) 8vo. pp. 64. Price: 50 cents. 


This is the third edition of a manual published by that excellent 
organization, The Catholic Social Guild of Oxford, England, written by 
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the late Father Gerrard, in his best vein. Therefore one can add at once 
that it is a gratifying book, both from the literary and the academic 
standpoint. In seven chapters he tells us all that we need to know 
about the latest movement of the reformers, which has been best 
characterized by Gilbert Keith Chesterton as “a barnyard stench.” 
In the opening chapter he gives us a historical account of the origin 
of the eugenic movement, and treats of the Catholic and the non- 
Catholic theories regarding it. He then discusses racial diseases and 
the remedies proposed by the protagonists of the new movement. 
Next he gives the Christian remedies, and passes on to a discussion 
of the eugenic value of marriage and celibacy. In the last chapter 
he speaks of the spiritual factor in eugenics, and here we find some 
very prudent and far-seeing counsels. In an appendix he tells us all 
that we need to know about instruction in matters of sex, a question 
on which there is not, by any means, unanimity of opinion. 

Throughout the entire treatise the author maintains a delicacy and 
caution which are quite in contrast to the general tone of eugenic 
literature. He speaks with the authority of a man who knows his 
moral theology, a man who has had wide experience in dealing with 
souls, a man who knows the trend of the times and the boredom of 
modern social conditions. As a consequence, this little volume is 
valuable far in excess of its size and general appearance. 


The Divine Motherhood. By Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. (B. Herder, 
St. Louis.) 8vo. pp. 104. Price: 50 cents. 

There are many works on Our Blessed Lady, but the present one, 
by the Abbot of Buckfast, is in a class by itself. The author rightly 
says: “Human motherhood is the easiest as well as the sweetest 
subject of man’s speech; let Divine Motherhood be as natural and as 
obvious a truth to us who believe in the Incarnation.” 

This idea runs throughout the entire volume. The tenderness of 
human motherhood is beautifully brought out, and the Motherhood 
of Our Blessed Lady, as regards the children of the Church, is made 
more insistent in its appeal by comparison with it. Though the work 
is primarily one of devotion, addressed to those who accept the In- 
carnation, the author does not deem himself disposed on that account 
from using all those arguments drawn from theology, tradition and 
Holy Scripture which will burn his teaching in upon the heart. 
Indeed, in the use of Scripture, there is a certain Benedictine calm 
breathing from these pages which gives them a charm all their own. 


Citizenship and Moral Reform. By John W. Langdale. (Abing- 
don Press, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 8vo. pp. 157. Price: $1.25. 


This is a typical Protestant work, displaying a great deal of learn- 
ing, much research, ample use of statistics, but very little dogmatic 
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teaching. It is a very sad work, because the Christ that is preached 
from its pages is a shadowy Being—so shadowy, indeed, that He 
could not possibly influence the life of any one. And then, too, Christ 
is made to stand sponsor for a great many of the pet reforms of 
modern and un-Christian reformers. Whilst the Lord always 
preached temperance, He emphatically did not preach prohibition, 
Whilst He did condemn laziness, He did not condemn the poverty of 
those who work. He Himself came in poverty and held it up as an 
ideal, in the Beatitudes. He did not preach soap and sand, as so 
many so-called Christian reformers—the author included—actually do, 

There are other studies in this volume which are equally out of 
touch with the spirit of the Master. Christ is pictured here much as 
the modern reformers would like to have Him appear, not as He 
actually was. The Christ of Dr. Langdale is half Puritan, half social 
uplifter. 

While not agreeing with the fundamental positions of the work, we 
cannot but admire the industry the author has displayed in collecting 
statistics and collating them. But Christianity is a great deal. more 
than a bureau of statistics. It is something living and vital, and that 
is precisely what the Christianity preached by this book is sot. 


Prayer, the Great Means of Salvation. By St. Alphonsus de 
Liguori. Edited by Rev. John B. Coyle, C.SS.R. (B. Herder, St. 
Louis.) Price: 85 cents. 

Fr. Coyle has done well to bring out this handy little edition of 
St. Alphonsus’ classic work on prayer. No greater recommendation 
can be given this little treatise than that of the great Saint and Doctor 
who wrote it, who regarded it among all his voluminous writings as 
one of the most useful. He wished that he had the power to give a 
copy of it to every Catholic in the world in order to show to all the 
absolute necessity of prayer. 


Repetitorium Theologiae Fundamentalis. Auctore P. Virgilio 
Wass, O.M. Cap. F. Pustet, Neo-Eboraci. 

This little book sums up the fruits of the author’s teaching during 
twenty years. Its distinguishing feature is the attention given to the 
refutation of Modernism. The scholastic method is carefully adhered 
to, and the arguments drawn from Scripture receive special attention. 
While very small and unpretentious in appearance, this book contains 
a vast amount of knowledge and is available for practical use in 
preaching, teaching and the work of controversy. Such books as 
these in the present age, when there is too much to read and appar- 
ently so little time, are very useful. 








